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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 

Tue Peers have this week revelled in the exercise of irrespon- 
sible power. They have proved how feeble is the curb which the 
Reform Act was supposed to have placed on their will to work 
mischief. The “ glorious majority of eighty-six” has had no 
other effect than to stimulate them to increase their hostile array. 
We gave warning against the delusion that the Peers would yield 
to the growing majority of the People’s Representatives. From 
the first we saw and said, that the Peers would ot yield; that 
their plan and the position they took up forbade such an expecta- 
tion. Our predictions have been verified. 

So far from flinching, Lord Lynpuurst, on Monday, defended 
and reiterated his taunting reproach against the mass of the Irish 
nation. He based the refusal of the Saxon institutions which 
Englishmen and Scotchmen love, on the ground that the ma- 
jority of the Irish are aliens in blood, language, and religion. 
His party adopted his opinions and applauded his avowal of them. 
They mustered all their forces, and refused their assent to the 
amendments of the Commons, by the decisive vote of 220 to 123. 
On Lord Fitzgeratp’s motion the numbers were 203 to 119; so 
that, certainly, the Tory resolution was not shaken, but confirmed, 
by the “ glorious majority of eighty-six.” 

The debate in the Lords was unequally sustained on the side of 
Ministers, and very poorly by the Tories. Lord Mretspourne 
vindicated the policy of his Government, in an opening speech 
and a closing reply of very superior order. Both were charac- 
terized by the largeness of views and earnestness of tone which 
we have frequently seen occasion to admire in the Premier. 
Ear] Grey, at last, accorded to Ministers the cooperation which 
he has so long withheld, and which they affect to prize so highly. 
We doubt whether the old Earl gained a single additional vote for 
the cause which he supported. He did not advance any new or 
forcible argument in its behalf. Perhaps it is because we have 
been recently accustomed to the manly and robust eloquence of 
ME szovrnkg, that Grey's speech on Monday night struck us as 
being so feeble, and, to use a vulgar plirase, so “ maundering.” 
Lord Gry appeared in the character of a mediator or middle- 
man. He professed to have a plan of compromise; aud he at- 
tempted to explain it, but it was quite unintelligible. He pro- 
posed that the electors in Irish municipalities should’ have the 
right of voting for only half the number of Councillors, in order 
to insure a share of the representation to the Protestant minority. 
But how this was to be effected by his plan—who were to choose 
the other half of the Council, or whether they were to be nomi- 
nated by the Crown—-or in what way the body was to be put 
together—Lord Grey did not seem to understand himself, and 
certainly did not explain to his hearers. Whatever it was, it 
found litile favour in the House. 

Lord ELLensorouau, indeed—surmising, perhaps, that his 
vast sinecure would be far from safe if matters came to the worst— 
affected unusual moderation, and hinted that some such arrange- 
ment might be the basis ofa new bill, if combined with provisions 
to put down agitation. But the Duke of WeELLINGron would 
listen to nothing like compromise: he avowed his resolution 
to adhere to the Lynpuurst bill, and not to give the Lrish Cathio- 
lies the power to elect their own local rulers, for that they are 
Catholics. Lord Lynpuursv’s speech was unworthy of his ta- 
lents: it bore the marks of labour but not of power—of labour 
applied to the meanest use, a personal self-defence, and a personal 
attack on SHE1L, O'CONNELL, and RussELL: two of the three 
columns, which his speech as reported in the Times fills, were 
occupied with this unworthy matter, the very garbage of Tory 
newspapers; Cicero “in Catilinam “ was quoted, schoolboy fa- 
shion, against O'UoNNeLL, and the condemned tragedy of ** Don 
Carlos” against Loid Joun Rvsszx1, its author! Was not this 
fitting employmeat for an accomplished Ex-Chancellor, in the 
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House of Lords, when the subject of deliberation was the right 
governing of seven millions of people ? 

Lord Hottanp said several good things ; but he was more dif 
fuse and not so happy and terse as is his wont. Of course his ar- 
guments, and the general tone of his speech, were in accordance 
with that sincere attachment to popular rights and Liberal prin- 
ciples for which Lord Hotianp has always had credit. 

The above is a sketch of the Peers’ proceedings on Monday, 
In a Committee of Conference on Thursday, their tardy “ reasons" 
for refusing to concur in the leading amendments of the Commons 
(for they made a parade of giving way on some small matters) 
were communicated to that House. There they met with the 
reception they merited. Lord Joun Russett would not insult 
the Representatives of the People by again soliciting them to con- 
sider how much more they could yield. He moved that the rea- 
sons of the Peers should be taken into consideration ‘ that day 
three months ”—a Parliamentary phrase for never. Sir Roperr 
PEEL durst not venture another trial of strength; and Lord 
JouHN’s motion was earried, after an animated debate, without a 
division. So the Irish Municipal Bill was lost. In the towns of 
England and Scotland, men are “ well and quietly governed” by 
esteemed rulers of their own choice: the towns of Ireland are op- 
pressed and plundered by self-clected Orange corporators, whom 
the people both despise and hate. 

The tone of Ministers, on this occasion, was decorously 
elevated: some thought it even strong. Lord Jonn Russet. 
and Mr. Sprine Rice held out the prospect of carrying a bill of 
the same sort next year. They grownded this hope on their pre 
vious experience of what the Lords have done after a certain de- 
gree of pressure from without. 

Sir Roserr Pret fastened himself to the Peers and their policy. 
He shrunk from defending Lord Lynpuurst’s language, but 
eulogized his conduct. He reprobated the immediate decision of 
the question, and wished for time to have the reasons of the Lords 
printed and considered ; yet he admitted that injury would arise 
from delay and further discussion! He denied that the Peers 
were irresponsible legislators, for they were responsible to God! 
and he declared his conviction that their treatment of Ireland was 
in accordance with the “ preponderating mass of public opinion” 
in England! Altogether, a speech more feeble, illogical, self-con- 
tradictory, and even Indicrous in parts for its solemn absurdity, 
has seldom been heard in the House of Commons. The Tories 
seemgd dismayed at the miserable exhibition of their leader: who 
turned round and round for cheers, which even the “ Roarers” were 
too sulky to give him: they felt that he had not earned the wonted 
yells. 

Mr. O'ConneELL appeared to great advantage. Stern, carnest, 
gravely impassioned rather than violent, he stood like one holding 
the commission of Heaven to hurl denunciation against guilty 
oppressors. To common personalities he never stooped, but shook 
the scourge of satire over the head of the Tory leader, and placed 
his notion of responsibility in its real and ridiculous light. He 
abstained from noticing Lord Lynpuurst's abuse of himself; and 
reserved all his energies for a brief but most emphatic description 
of the consequences of the proceedings in the Lords—of their 
exasperating effect in Ireland, and ultimate bearing on the great 
question of Peerage Reform. Mr. O'CoNNELL never produced 
a stronger impression than by this short and altogether appro- 
priate speech. 

Mr. Roxrsuck was calm, sarcastic, and philosophical in his 
exhibition of the vices, natural and inevitable, of irresponsible le- 
gislation. Nobody could gainsay the truth of his position, that 
men will abuse power for the exercise of which they are not held 
accountable to their fellow-men: nobody could deny that the Peers 
of England, as a’body, had allowed their selfish interests to pre- 
dominate in their legislative acts, and their earthly propensities 
to overcome the heavenly sanctions,—by a regard to which latter, 
according to the hypocritical Member for Tamworth, they were to 
be kept in the right path. Yet though these truths were unde- 
niable—almost self-evident—we question whether they were not 
for the first time clearly stated and Jaid down as such in the House 
of Commous, on Thursday. The time is come when, cant being on 
the wane and plain truth in the ascendant, they will be as familiar 
there as in other places. 

The Irish Municipal Bill is the only measure of Reform abso- 
lutely lost this week; but we refer to our Parliamentary report for 
an account of Tory demonstrations with regard to the bills for 
amending the Electoral Registration, and establishing a Civil Re- 
gistration of Births and Marriages, which render it almost certain 
that the most valuable portions of those measures will be cut out 
by the Peers. In that case, they too must be rejected by the 
Commons. There is no question whatever as to the fate of the 
Irish Church Bill—/kat must go of course. As the session pre- 
cceds, others will be stifled, or mangkd; and then the Reformers 
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will be told for comfort, that, in time, the Peers must yicld,— 
that, by much asking, ‘something ‘Will be got by tlie Commons, 
“* sooner or later.” ; 

Perhaps, in the long-run, the ‘Peers may be so ‘wearied, or 
so alarmed, as to grant a portion of that which, if thea given 
entire, would be of little use, in consequence of the delay between 
the demand and the concession. To put off a reform fora year 
or two, might be of comparatively Jittle moment if when it was 
gained it sufficed for its object. But the Lords take care, that every 
measure of reform shall come, not only too late, but either in a mu- 
tilated condition, or so incumbered as to hinder or clog its bene- 
ficial course. Thus it was with the Catholic Relief Bill; so also 
with the Reform of Parliament; and the consequence of post- 
poning the bills for Ireland, introduced during the last and pre- 
sent session, will be equally unsatisfactory and disastrous. 

Mr. O'ConnELL’s motion on Peerage Reform was dropped on 
Thursday; partly because business which came before it on the 
Notice-paper was not concluded till a late hour, but chiefly be- 
cause the friends of the cause felt that the debate on the [rish 
Municipal Bill had, in effect, tended to the same end. 





A fresh attempt to assassinate Louis Purr has thrown Paris into 
commotion. On Saturday evening about six o'clock, the King, with 
the Queen and Madame Apetarpe, left the Tuilleries in his carriage 
for his country-seat at Neuilly. ‘The carriage was passing slowly under 
the gateway which leads to the Pont Royal, when a young man, who 
had been conversing with an Algerine, advanced to the open window of 
the carriage, and deliberately levelled a gun in the shape of a cane at 
the King’s head: he fired, and though the muzzle was almost close to 
the object, missed his aim: part of the wadding was lodged in his 
cage whisker, but the ball hit the roof of the carriage. ‘The King 
instantly put his head out of the carriage, and said, “ Is any body hurt?” 
The assassin dropped his gun, and was secured by the National Guard ; 
one of whom, named Devise, a gunsmith, recognized him as the pur- 
chaser of several cane-shaped guns at his shop, a few weeks before, 
and among them the one in question. The prisoner was taken to 
the guardhouse ; where he attempted to stab himself witha poniard, 
but was prevented. 

Louis Puitip continued his journey to Neuilly. He has since re- 
ceived addresses from numerous deputations of the two Chambers, and 
other public bodies. He is said to be cool and calm as usual, but me- 
lancholy. Everybody is now repeating his answer to Guizor, who, 
after the failure of the Frescur plot, congratulated him on his escape, 
and said that a similar attempt would never be made again; to which 
the astute King of the Barricades replied—‘* Ah, my friend, Henry 
the Fourth escaped twenty-two attempts to assassinate him, and fell by 
the twenty-third.” 

The ussassin has undergone several examinations: but little has 
been published to gratify public curiosity as to his motive, or his ac- 
complices, if he had any. His name is Louis AtiBeaup; his age 
about twenty-four; his calling that of acommercial traveller. He ap- 
peared to be in extreme poverty, and his under garments were filthy. 
He pretends to be a sublime villain 4 la Frescut; in whose prison-room 
he also is confined ; but whose example in talkativeness he swears he 
will not follow. He says that his own head was the chief of his 
conspiracy, and his arms the members of it; that there are thousands 
sworn to kill the King; that his motives cannot be appreciated by the 
egotists of the present day,—and such-like nonsense. He is to be 
tried on Monday, by the Court of Peers; and thus the villain’s appe- 
tite for notoriety will be gratified. Numerous arrests have been made 
by the Police ; who, as usual, are very active after the event ; but no- 
thing has transpired which leads to implicate other parties in ALI- 
BEAUD'S conspiracy. The King will not review the troops at the next 
anniversary of “the Days of July;” and he has also been advised, by 
Lord Granvitte, not to ride about the country, of which he is very 
fond. But his Majesty will not give up this gratification. Couriers 
have been despatched for the Dukes of OrLEAns and Nemours to 
hasten their return from Germany. 

Parties in Paris are divided as to the best mode of preventing future 
attempts on the King’s life. One set cry out for the rigid execution 
of the laws on all offenders, and say that the King has been too clement ; 
while others assert that the refusal of the amnesty to political offenders 
has created a feeling of exasperation, which is the real source of danger ; 
and that the extension of the Royal mercy to numerous prisoners would 
be likely to disarm the animosity of their friends and kindred. This 
appears to be by far the wisest policy. 

There is little news from Spain. Cornova has returned to Vittoria; 
and it is said that, in conjunction with General Evans, he is about to 
renew offensive operations. Even the Courier, however, now admits 
that the Spaniards generally are jealous of foreign interference; that it 
was ill-judged in MenpizaBat to apply for it; and that there is little 
prospect of the Auxiliary Legion being of much service, In that case, 
the sooner General Evans gives the Liberals the benefit of his yote in 
the House of Commons, the better. 


, Sir Francis Heap dissolved the Assembly of Upper Canada on the 
28th of May, and summoned a new Assembly for the 4th of July. He 
was urged to take this step by addresses from various parts of the pro- 
vince. His reply to one from Toronto is couched in very extraordinary 
language fora Governor. We subjoin a sample— 

“The people of Upper Canada detest democracy ; they revere their constitu- 
tional charter, and are consequently stanch in allegiance to their King. They 
are perfectly aware that there exists in the Lower Province one or two indi- 
viduals who inculcate the idea that this province is about to be disturbed by the 
interference of foreigners, whose powers and whose numbers will prove in- 
yincible. In the name of every regiment of militia in Upper Canada, I publicly 

romulgate, let them come if they dare.” 











Debates and Proceedings tn Parliament. 
1. Tne Iaish MonterPat Britt. 


Petitions from various places were presented to the House of Peers, 
on Monday, praying their Lordships to agree to or dissent from the 
Irish Municipal Bill, as amended by the Commons. It appeared that. 
the latter class of petitions in no instance proceeded from public meet- 
ings. Several Peers delivered short speeches, on the occasion thus. 
offered of delivering their sentiments on the measure about to be con- 
sidered. The only one that requires to be noticed, as it was frequently 
referred to in the debate that followed, was that of Lord Wicktow; 
who said, that he could not concur in the original bill, and also disap- 
proved of the alterations which the Peers had made in it, and had 
therefore abstained from voting. He hoped that the consideration of 
the question would be put off, and the Corporations allowed to remain 
in their present state for another year; and that, in the mean time, 
Ministers would frame a measure that would preserve the Corporations, 
(whose existence he considered conducive to the welfare of the inha- 


bitants of towns in Ireland,) and which would also be acceptable to the 
House of Peers. 


Lord Mertzourne then rose to move that the amendments of the 
House of Commons be taken into consideration. He commenced his 
speech by strongly recommending to their Lordships to consider the 
question calmly, and with that grave impartiality which it required at 
their hands. He thought that it would appear, if the proceedings on 
the bill should terminate in a difference between the two Houses, 
that the Peers had commenced the warfare in rather a rough, rather a 
rude, rather an offensive manner— 

‘«« My Lords, you sent down to the other House of Parliament a bill totally 
changed in its nature, altered in all its provisions, changed in its title, altered 
entirely in the whole of its principles, bearing no resemblence or similitude to 
the bill sent up to you from the House of Commons except in its subject mat- 
ter,—excepting so far that it is also a bill having reference to the subject of 
municipal corporations. It is impossible that your Lordships can do other than 
feel that this is; a very strong, mode of proceeding, and one which, if it were 
adopted towards your Lordships, I feel quite certain, not only that you would 
refuse to acquiesce in, but that you would reject with the utmost indignation. 
If your Lordships do not feel on this subject that it is a strong measure you 
have taken,—if you do not feel that it is a measure in a great degree offensivein 
its character,—if you do not feel that it is one in which you could not expect the 
other House of Parliament to acquiesce,—then, my Lords, I will only say, that 
I view with considerable surprise, and can very imperfectly uncerstand, the 
nature of the judgments which arrive at such a conclusion.” 

He stated briefly the principal amendments of the Commons; but 
said that he would not occupy the time of the House upon details, for 
if an agreement on the principle could be effected, the details might 
soon be arranged, and if not, it was not worth while to go into the 
details. He maintained that the Lords, by insisting upon governing 
Ireland on a different principle from that adopted towards England 
and Scotland, and he believed the Colonies in any part of his Majes- 
ty’s dominions, had undoubtedly done that which was very hurtful, 
and very mortifying to the feelings of the Irish nation— 

«© Now Task you, is that wise or prudent—is that wise or prudent in what 
you yourselves represent to be the state of Ireland at present ? Is it wise or 
prudent, when the wounds of the people of that; country are just beginning, as 
it were, in a certain degree to cicatrize, to tear them open afresh, as you must 
inevitably do, by this course of proceeding ? Even if your Lordships’ measures 
were in some degree preferable to those which we propose, would it be wise to 
obtain them at this sacrifice? Is it, I ask you, wise or prudent to do that 
which, although it may not create a great feeling at the present time—which, 
although it may not create any very violent feeling at this present moment, 
still will hereafter be referred to and looked back upon and quoted, as an 
instance in which the ‘British Legislature has undervalued and insulted the 
feclings of the people of Ireland, by making a marked difference between them 
and the people of any other country? In the next place, even if you give up 
the advantages of local municipal government, which we ask you to preserve, 
will you give up the advantage of distinction—will you give up the advantage 
of authority—will you give up the advantage of influence, all of which we have 
already argued—and I say justly argued—are more highly prized in Ireland 
than in any other part of the King’s dominions? And further, my Lords, 
will you depart most plainly and decisively from the principles of the Act for 
the removal of the Catholic disabilities? My Lords, the main principle of 
that Act was, that every office of distinction, every office of power, every 
office of emolumeut, should be thrown open to the whole people of the 
country, without any distinction of religion. What do your Lordships do?— 
You immediately make a distinction, and found it most plainly ani distinctly 
upon the religious differences which exist in Ireland.” 

It was surprising that Lord Lyndhurst should be the man to pro- 
pose the amendments in which that distinction was enforced— 

“The noble and learned lord, as we well know, has held very different opi- 
nions at different times on the subject of these Roman Catholic disabilities. On 
the 6th of March 1827, the noble and learned lord, then Master of the Rolls, 
made a specch against concession to the Roman Catholics in the House of Com- 
mons; again, on the 10th of June 1828, the noble and learned lord, sitting on 
the woolsack in this House, as Lord Chancellor, made another speech, also 
against the concession of the Catholic claims, The first of these speeches ap- 
pears to me to be very cursorily and imperfectly reported ; the second is reported 
more clearly aud forcibly, and seems to be sanctioned by better authority. Both 
these speeches go very strongly against the principle of the proposed concession ; 
the second puts very strongly the danger of concession without adequate security 5 
and it was on this ground that the noble and learned lord refused his assent 
to the measure. On the 3d of April 1829, the noble and learned lord, still 
sitting as Chancellor upon the woolsack, makes a most decisive speech in favour 
of the concession of these claims: he puts them upon the broadest principles ; 
and boldly states, —* The Roman Catholic is in my mind in no manner incapable 
of exercising the privileges of a free citizen in a free state: his opinions re- 
garding civil power and civil matters accord with those ofother men ; and in no 
manner, therefore, do they incapacitate him from discharging the duties of a 
legislator.” My Lords, if they do not incapacitate him from discharging the 
duties of a legislator, they surely do not incpacitate him from discharging the 
duties imposed upon him by this bill. In mentioning the noble and learned lord’s 
speeches, I have no intention whatever of reproaching him for the suddenness 
with which he changed his opinions: such a reproach would come with but an 
ill grace from anybody, but perhaps it would come peculiarly ill from me, for I 
have myself changed my opinions 6n great public questions. I have felt it my 
duty to do so, without being actuated by any interested motives; and the allow- 
ance which I claim for myself I am perfectly ready to make for others. But 
what I have always observed, and what I have always found, relative to these 
inconsistencies in public men,—which, ufter all, are rather awkward features & 
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a man’s public life—which always aTord points upon which attacks may be 
made—which always require defence, the more particularly as they generally 
wear at first rather a questionable aspect, and one difficult to be exp ained,— 
what I have always observed, and found, my Lords, has been, th:t the error in 
conduct invariably is not in the second step, but in the first. The first change 
of opinion is generally right; it is generally founded upon sound principles ; it 
is generally called for by circumstances ; but the error is in having rapidly, in 
early youth, or under the impressions of party, or perbaps in de‘erence to the 
authority of others, pledged yourself irrevocably and voluntarily to measures, to 
opinions, and to principles, which afterwards, on maturer cons‘deration, and 
under altered circumstances, you find it impossible to support or maintain. 
What I complain of in the noble and learned lord on the present occasion is, 
not that he changed his opinions rapidly, but that in all the arguments he now 
advances he seems disposed to recede from those sounder and better: opinions 
which he professed in 1829, and to return to those which he held in 1828 and 
and 1827. And, my Lords, whatever may be the dangers of Ireland at the 
present moment—whatever may be the feelings of the Roman Catholic popula- 
tion—whatever may be the power possessed by the Roman Catholic clergy—and 
whatever may be the manner in which they employ those powers, let the noble 
and karned lord depend upon it, that the remedy for those evils is to be found 
in other ueasures than in a return to any thing like those exclusive principles 
which prevailed before 1829, and before the Act of 1793.” 

He denied that there was any general expectation—as had been as- 
serted by Lord Lyndhurst and others—that the Catholic Relief Bil 
would have immediately and of itself have rendered Ireland tranquil. 
It would have been quite unnatural for any single measure to have pro- 
duced such a change. The history of the country did not justify any 
such expectation— 

“Look to our history, my Lords ; look to those periods to which we now look 
back with the greatest pleasure, satisfaction, and gratitude. Look to those 
events which are never mentioned in this House without praise and admiration, 
especially fromm many noble lords whom I sce on the opposite side of the 
House. Consider the Reformation: consider the Revolution. Those events, 
when we look back upon them, diminish to a single occurrence ; but they were 
a series of frightful and tremendous events, notwithstanding. Tothe Retorma- 
tion we all look back with the greatest satisfaction and gratitude. 1 my- 
self am sincerely and devotedly attached to the principles of the Reformation ; 
Tam sincerely and devotedly attached to the spirit of free inquiry and the right 
of private judgment—principles which I consider characteristics of the Re- 
formatioa—principles which I trust will be maintained by those from whom we 
have a right to claim their support—although feelings of a very different nature 
may show themselves in the bosom of the Church, or of the Universities, What, 
my Lords, were its immediate effects? Bloodshed, civil discord, dreadful re- 
bellion! rebellion in the Eastern and Western counties; rebellion in the Scot- 
tish counties, that was successful for months, and superseded for a time the au- 
thority of the King of that day in this country. A series of events occurred, 
my Lords, which I will not recapitulate, but which render it to my mind per- 
fectly clear that the benefits of the Reformation were never really felt or esta~ 
blished until the Revolution. This great event, certainly the bulwark and se- 
curity of our liberties, if not the foundation of them, was at the moment the 
cause of a most dreadful state of political society—father against son, and son 
against father, and all the ills of a disputed succession. We may call that Re- 
volution bloodless in itself, but we must recollect that it was purchased at the 
expense of two long, protracted, and bloody wars, under the effects of which we 
are suffering at the present day. My Lords, I do not place Catholic Emanci- 
pation on the same level, but I consider it as an event of sufficiently similar 
character to justify me in saying that, judging from history, it was not in 
human nature, nor was it to be expected, that things would at once subside into 
that state of peace and tranquillity, the non-result of which has, according to 
the noble and learned lord, occasioned so much disappointment and surprise.” 

He implored the Opposition not to be led away by the undisputed 
sway they had in the House of Lords to mistake their position with 
respect to the House of Commons— 

“ Tbeg leave to call to your recollection, for the purpose, if possible, of 
opening your eyes a little, some facts which I really think seem to have escaped 
your memory. In the year 1834, the Government of this country was dis- 
solved by circumstances which it is unnecessary for me to repeat. The noble 
Lords, coming into office, chose to do that which I shall ever consider as a most 
violent and unjustifiable act—of which, if I were in their situation, I would 
not have been the author—the violent and unjustifiable act of dissolving the 
Parliament. My Lords, I say that if they could not form their Government 
without dissolving that House of Commons, they were bound to give up tae 
attempt. However, they did dissolve that Parliament. A new Parliament 
was chosen under all the power and;influence, whatever that may be, (much 
exaggerated, I believe, ) which the possession of Government gives. They met 
that Parliament : they were in a minority of seven, they were in a minority of 
ten, they were in a minority of thirteen. This year their minority commenced 
at about forty-five; and it has grown in the last division to nearly double that 
number. Now, I ask your Lordships to consider what has been the cause of 
this progression? Task you to consider whether it is not owing to your own 
imprudence—whether it is not owing to your own misconduct—whether it is 
not owing to your own blindness—whether it is not owing to the manner in 
which you seek to separate yourselves from the whole body of the people— 
from the manner in which you have tried to do every thing that is unpopular, 
and abstained from doing any thing that has in it the elements of generosity 
and popularity? I wish you to consider whether this is not the canse; and, 
my Lords, it will be well for you to think of the causes which have occasioned 
this retrograde movement in the other House of Parliament, while at the same 
time it is very remarkable that the whole of the intermediate elections have, 
for the most part, been in your favour.” 

It had been repeatedly made a subject of boasting by the party op- 
posed to his Majesty’s Ministers, that the majority of the gentry, of 
the clergy, and very distinctly the two Universities were on their side. 
He would not then deny the truth of the assertion — 

“ Bat if you have this support, I implore your Lordships not to be 
too confident, and not to rely upon it too far. I have the greatest respect 
for the majority of the gentry—I have the greatest respect for the gentry 
of this country—T have the greatest respect for the clergy—I have -no disre- 
spect for, nor do I feel any thing of ill-will towards the Universities; but 
<lepend upon it, my Lords, these interests are not omnipotent in this country ; 
nor were they omnipotent when other interests, such as those of towns and 
cities, the interests of commerce and manufactures, the interests of the Dis- 
senters, and the general opinion of the people, were all as nothing compared 
with what they are now. My Lords, great measures have been carried in op- 
—- to these interests: whole dynasties have been changed, families have 
been placed, ay, and maintained upon the throne, in Opposition to the majority 
of the gentry ; most distinctly and certainly in opposition to the great majo- 
rity of the clergy, and in opposition to the decided opinion of the two Univer- 
sities. My Lords, I only pray you not to tely too much upon this opinion; I 
earnestly entreat you to unite together the interests and feelings of all classes 
of society; and I entreat you to take the first step towards this desirable re- 
sult, by acceding to these amendments which have been sent up from the 











Commons, and thus cstablishing your weight, your authority, your power, and 
your dignity in the feelings and affections of the people of Ireland.” 

Lord Lynpuursr complained that, instead of explaining the nature 
of the Commons’ amendments to the House, Lord Melbourne had 
devoted a principal part of his speech to an attack upon him, and to an 
exposure of his inconsistencies in regard to the Catholic question. He 
would only say that he acted on that question with some of the most 
honourable and able men in the country, who after calm consideration 
had decided upon conceding the Roman Catholic claims as the only 
means of preserving the peace of the empire; and it could not be said 
that they acted upon interested motives, as they knew perfectly well 
that the consequence of their so acting would be to bring the Whigs 
into power. He would repeat the assertion, that the consequences of 
passing the Catholic Bill were the reverse of those anticipated from 
it by its authors and supporters. With regard to the question before the 
House, Lord Melbourne had told them to disregard threats and intimi- 
dation ; but the whole of the latter part of his speech consisted of threats 
and warnings against venturing to oppose the House of Commons. 
He had every respect for the House of Commons; but he believed that 
the House of Lords at that time represented the People no less than 
the other House. He considered it certainly to be their duty to give 
every measure which had been sanctioned by the House of Commons 
their full and deliberate attention ; and such had been the course adopted 
in regard to the bill before them. He went on to expatiate on the 
attack made upon himself by Mr. Sheil, Mr. O’Connell, and Lord 
John Russell— 

“ The first of my accusers in order of time was a gentleman, a Member of 
the other House of Parliament, who, immediately after the bill was sent down 
to the other House, was sent off to Ireland as an apostle of agitation, for the 
purpose of creating a movement in that country. Meetings were called, reso- 
lutions were prepared, justice to Ireland—the usual topic—equality of civil 
institutions, and those words to which the noble viscount has alluded, aliens by 
descent or aliens by blood, or some expression of that kind, were descanted on, 
for the purpose of getting up a little agitation. Unfortunately, however, the 
plot did not entirely succeed. But that gentleman, who had been used to 
missions of this kind, was not withont his resources; for he threw another 
ingredient—tithes—into the cauldron, which he knew was powerful in its opera- 
tion. He created a little bustle for a day or two, which however, happily, has 
since in agreat degree subsided. I bear no enmity to that honourable Mem- 
ber ; he was labouring in his vocation: andif I had shown any enmity to him, 
it would have subsided almost in a moment, from the great pleasure I have 
derived over and over again from his light and brilliant eloquence and, above 
all, from the abundant amusement he has lately afforded me by his felicitous 
explanations, and the extraordinary drollery by which the end of that statement 
was accompanied. That gentleman was my first accuser. The next, my 
Lords, was a man of a very different stamp, for nothing can be more strongly 
contrasted with the well-tempered weapon of the gent!eman to whom I have 
referred, than the coarse, rusty blade (if [ may so express myself) of his asso- 
ciate. I have not powers of description adequate to the task of painting 
him, but I wish I were for the moment possessed of those which the noble 
viscount so eminently enjoys. I shall never forget, and your Lordships, Jam 
sure, never will, the portrait which he drew on a former night of this person— 
how he appeared wrapped in mystery, and heralded by portents, visiting our 
planet once only in the revolutions of a century ; those who gazed upon him 
doubtful whether he ought to be considered as a benevolent or as a malignant 
genius—‘ whether a spirit of health or goblin damned.’ According to the 
quotation of the noble viscount, the noble lord seemed almost as if he would 
say, Wrapt in a spirit of adjuration, pursuing the quotation—‘ I'll call thee 
king, father!’ I wish I possessed the powers which the noble viscount dis- 
played upon that occasion; but this person has so scathed himself, has so 
exhibited himself in a variety of postures, not always the most seemly and 
decent, amidst the shouts and applause of a multitude, that all description upon 
my part is totally unnecessary. But these exhibitions have not been bootless to 
him ; he has received lavish contributions, I may say ducal, from th. connexons of 
the present Government ; while at the same time he has wrung, by the aid of 
the priests, the miserable pittance from the hands of the starving and famishing 
peasant. This person has in every shape and form insulted your Lordships, 
your Lordships’ House, and many of you individually: he has denounced you, 
doomed you to destruction, and then, availing himself of your courtesy, he 
comes to your Lordships’ bar, he listens to your proceedings ; he marks and 
measures you as his victims—‘ Etiam in senatum venit—notat, designatque 
oculis ad cedem unumquemque nostrim.’ The person to whom these ex- 
pressions were applied had at least one redeeming quality....witness the last 
scene of his life, if you read it in the description of the historian. Mindful of 
his former elevation and dignity, so able, so politic, so eloquent, he ever 
retained the virtue of courage.” 

Lord John Russell was his third accuser,—if he had really uttered 
the words ascribed to him; but Lord Lyndhurst could scarcely believe 
it possible that that noble lord would avail himself of their Lordships’ 
courtesy, come to the bar of their House, collect words spoken in the 
heat of debate, and then go to the other House and denounce the 
speaker of them. Besides, had he done so, his right honourable friend 
who occupied the chair would have prevented so gross an infringement 
of the rules of the House; he was sure that the predecessor of the 
present Speaker would never have allowed a Member of the other . 
House to be attacked behind his back for words spoken in the course 
of debate. After dwelling upon this point for some time, Lord Lynd- 
hurst went on to defend the expression, “ aliens in blood, aliens in lan. 
guage, aliens in religion.” He would not flinch from the description 
he had given of the two great parties in Ireland; and justified it by 
reference to the poetry of Captain Rock, the speeches of Mr. O’Con- 
nell, and other agitators, and a ballad sung in the streets of Kilkenny 
on the day that a man was tried for murder, one stanza of which was 
the following, 

“ The day of ransom, thank Heaven! is dated, 
These cursed daemons must quit the land ; 
It’s now these fureign and proud invaders 
Shall feel the weight of each Irish hand.” 
With reference to the bill now again under their Lordships’ conside- 
ration, he remarked that the amendments which they had made in it 
had been unfairly described. It was said that they had made anew 
bill of it. They had not done so— 

‘© What have we done? We have assented to the first part of the measure— 
the abolition of the corporations ; and to the third—the placing at the disposal 
of the Crown every thing connected with the adminstration of justice; but we 
have rejected the second part of the bill—the erection of new corporations ; 
and have substituted something in its stead. How the bill, as amended by 
your Lordships, can be called au original bill, [leave noble lords opposite to ex- 
plain. Do we make it an original bill when, out of the three measures 
which it embraced, we adopt two, and modify or amend the other part of the 
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bill? (‘¢ Hear, hear!”) But it has been said by the noble viscount that a vast 
number of new provisions have been introduced into the bill by your Lordships, 
and this point is dwelt on in the reasons of the Commons. But it followed as a 
matter of course, the moment we decided that new corporations should not be 
created, that all the details of the bill applicable to the construction of those cor- 
porations should be expunged, and the clauses directly or indirectly bearing on 
that matter amounted to no less than 60. Again, there was property belonging 
to the Corporations, the management of which remained to be provided for, and 
fifty or sixty clauses were necessary for that purpose. But it is not the 
number of new clauses that can make a bill an original one, it is the object to 
which those clauses are directed.” 

He defended the alteration in the title of the bill. Their Lordships’ 
hooks were full of instances of such alterations: he would mention 
one— 

** A bill came up from the other House of Parliament for disfranchising the 
borough of Grampound, and for transferring the right to return two Members 
to the town of Leeds. That bill,- then, embraced two objects: and what was 
it that your Lordships did? You adopted the first part, and rejected the 
second ; and gave to the county of York the right of returning two additional 
Meubers. Of course a corresponding alteration was made ia the title of the 
bill; and when it went down to the House of Commons its reception was ob- 
jected to on the ground on which these reasons are founded. However, a 
noble lord got up and said that the bill as sent to the Lords was directed to 
two objects—the disfranchisement of Grampound and the transferring of the 
right of representation to Leeds; the other House had assented to one part of 
the bill, and had substituted something in place of the second ; and he was of 
opinion that the bill, as amended, should pass. Who was that individual ? 
The noble lord who is now the leader of the Ministerial party in the other 
House of Parliament.” 

With regard to the Dauby case, cited by Lord Holland, the objec- 
tion of the Commons was not to the alteration of the title, but to the 
introduction of new enactment, in a manner contrary to Jaw, and ealeu- 
lated to lead toan unfair inference in regard tothe House of Commons. 
He considered that several of the amendments of the Commons were 
oy objectionable,—especially that which forced upon twenty towns in 
Treland the 9th of George the Fourth. They should be cautious 
how they compelled towns in which there was no corporate property to 
adopt an expensive system of municipal government, under an act 
which only seven towns in the country had adopted, though it was 
offered to all. But the chief ground of his opposition to the bill was, 
that it would establish institutions infinitely more mischievous than 
those which it destroyed. The sole business of the new corporations 
—for they would have nothing else to do—would be to “ agitate, agi- 
tate, agitate.” He was there as one of the guardians of the interests 
of the empire. He had considered the subject with calmness, caution, 
and to the best of his ability; and he felt it a duty he owed to his 
country to oppose the motion of Lord Melbourne. 


The Marquis of CLANRICARDE supported the motion with much 
earnestness. He reminded their Lordships, that the question was, 
whether their power and privileges should prevail against the power of 
the people of Ireland, backed by the people of England. Though as 
sincerely attached as any of their Lordships to their rights and privi- 
lege, he loved the liberties of his native country more ; but in voting 
for the bill that night, it was his consolation to know that he was also 
giving the best vote in his power for the upholding of English influ- 
ence in Ireland. 


Lord Favxtanp spoke in favour, and Lords Riron and WrncHILsEa 
against the motion. 


Earl Grey then rose to address the House. He disclaimed being 
actuated by party or personal motives. A great part of his life had 
een passed in political contention, but he had done with it for ever ; 
and his object was to allay heat and animosities, which on this as on 
other occasions had been but too prevalent. He would ask their Lord- 
ships, whether the course which they had pursued in regard to the bi!l 
had been such as was likely to tend to the pacification of Ireland, and 
the general tranquillity of the empire? He dissented from the asser- 
tion of Lord Lyndhurst, that they had merely altered some of the 
details of the bill. He would put it to their Lordships, whether, in 
-Tejecting the second part of the bill, they had not rejected the essential 
principle of the measure? To destroy, not reform the corporate insti- 
tutions of Ireland, was contrary to every principle of sound policy and 
justice. It was most extraordinary that such a proposition should pro- 
ceed from the other side of the House. He would not enter into the 
details of the measure, but it did strike him as very singular, that. the 
new corporations were considered dangerous because they would have 
few functions to discharge. They were afraid of agitation, but what 
except agitation would be the consequence of refusing to pass this bill ?— 
“The people of Ireland are a generous, a brave, and a highly exciteable 
people. My Lords, I will not speak of individuals. It has been too much the 
practice of late to dosoin this House. But this I will say, that if there are any 
oo. whose objects are hostile to the peace and tranquillity of Ireland, Ido not 
cnow how your Lordships could better consult the views of such persons, than 
by giving them the means of appealing to the sensibility of the people of Ire- 
Jand, and of persuading them that they are not treated with equal justice. And 
here, my Lords, I beg leave to guard myself against being supposed to join in 
the commonplace declamation on this subject—that until the present moment 
justice was never done to Ireland. In answer to that declaration, I refer those 
who willexercise their reason to the course which for the last tea years Parlia- 
ment has pursued—I will not say of concession, for I dislike the word, but of 
originating discussions, and passing laws, the object of which has been to give 
to the people of Ireland the rights of which they had hitherto been deprived, 
and which they claimed on the ground of justice. To me, therefore, it appears 
to be most unjust to say that now, for the first time, justice is done to Ireland. 
Tam quite sure that my noble friends in his Majesty’s Government disclaim 
any participation in such a sentiment. Iam quite sure they will not deny, 
that while I had the honour to be at the head of that Government, a constant 
anxiety existed to adopt such measures as might do that very justice to Ireland 
which it is now said was never contemplated till this moment. 1 say, my 
Lords, that if it be the agitated state of Ireland which deters you from’ doing 
what you would otherwise do, if yon wish that agitation to cease, if you wish 
the people of Treland to become fit for the full enjoyment of their rights, pass 
this bill. To refuse to do so, will be to lead to fresh agitation—to fresh exe 
citement—to render the people of Ireland ten times more unfit for the enjoy- 
ment of their rights—to render the evil, which is now comparatively slight and 
temporary, incurable and interminable; until at last you will find that that 
which you are now called upon to do as an act of justice, you must do as an act 
of necessity, when it will entirely fail in producing that salutary effect which at 
the present moment may reasonably be expected from it.” 





Pd —————— 


He would be the last man to yield to threats or intimidation. On 
that point he adhered to the sentiment which he had formerly e&pressed, 
and which had been frequently quoted, sometimes with censure, some- 
times with approbation, that he would support the order to which he 
belonged, against any unjust attack—egainst any attempt, by undue 
means, to make the Peers do that of which they disapproved— 

‘¢ Tf, for instance, under the name of a reform of this House, a proposition 
were to be made which would be in its consequences not reform but destruction 
to this House and to the Monarchy, and, if all experience be not false, to the 
freedom of the people, I should be found in the ranks of its most determined 
opponents. Butisthere any such danger in the present case? Iam sure that 
if your Lordships will reflect a moment, you will acknowledge that there is not. 
The bill which was sent up to you from the House of Commons your Lord~ 
ships entirely changed. You altered its preamble, you altered its principle ; 
and notwithstanding the gloss of the noble and learned lord, you altered nine- 
tenths of its enactments. My Lords, such a proceeding as this I can never 
understand but as a total rejection of the measure, and a substitution of another 
measure entirely different in principle and character. This is not exactly the 
way to conciliate. Nor did you alone send the bill back to the House of Com- 
mons entirely changed. You changed it by the introduction of a principle 
which, after several discussions and divisions, the House of Commons had re- 
jected. Now, my Lords, when you say that the feelings of this House ought to 
be respected, you should at the same time respect the feelings of the other 
House.” 

After dwelling for some time on this point, Earl Grey recommended 
that a middle course should be adopted in order to put an end to the dif- 
ference between the two Houses— 

“ T have not been unwilling to consider how far the bill might be advanta- 
geously modified. There is one suggestion which I will venture to offer to 
your Lordships,—for which suggestion I alone am responsible, not having com- 
municated to my noble friend my intention of making it, and not having any 
reason, except the conviction of its expediency, to believe that it will be ac- 
ceptable to either side of your Lordships’ House. In the bill, as it last left 
your Lordships’ House, and as it now stands, there is a clause regulating the 
voting for Auditors and Assessors. Now, in another bill, ordered to be brought 
into the House of Commons by Lord John Russell, the Attorney-General, and 
Mr. Vernon Smith, a bill for regulating Charitable Trusts, there is a clause 
providing that every person entitled to vote shall vote for only half the number 
of trustces. I wish your Lordships would consider if it might not be practi- 
cable to add clauses to this bill of a similar character, but bearing on the elec- 
tion of Town-Councillors, which would in a great degree remove the objections 
to the measure which some of your booby entertain. Suppose, for instance, 
that every voter was restricted to voting for only half the number of Town- 
Councillors. The consequence would be, that there could be no exclusive 
party established, but that a minority in any corporation, of whatever per: 
suasion they might be, could retain their due share of influence. My Lords, I 


| believe it isan overstatement to say, that even if the bill were carried in its 


present shape, its effects would be exclusive, because it would be only a transfer 
of authority from one party to another. Many of the corporations in Ireland 
are divided into wards, and in many of those wards the Protestants would have 
the preponderance. I am told that even in Waterford, where the Catholics are 
most numerous, the elections would not be of that exclusive character appre- 
hended. But even if that were not the case, the proposition which I have 
ventured to throw out would remedy this evil. It is obvious that if a voter 
were restricted to vote for only half the Town-Councillors, unless the majority 
of one opinion could be swelled to two to one, no principle of exclusion could 
be established. What I propose, however, is, that the voter should be restricted 
to vote for five-eights of the Town-Councillors. My Lords, I throw out this 
proposition in the crude and ill-digested form it suggests itself to me; and, if 
it meets with your concurrence, I shall suggest that the further consideration 
of the subject shall be adjourned to a convenient but early day, when clauses 
can be introduced into the bill to carry it into effect. I shall, however, cer- 
tainly (until I know how far it may be thought proper to come to an agreement 
of this sort, in the way of concession) pause before I take upon myself any 
motion of this sort.” 

He concluded by earnestly warning the House against following the 
course they had already adopted with regard to the Catholic Bill, the 
Tithe Bill, and other measures,—against delay in granting reasonable 
requests ; which was sure, as had been the case more especially with 
regard to the Tithe Bill, to produce augmented demands. If they 
refused to pass the bill then before them, were they sure that they 
would not be required next session to go much further, and that the 
concessions they could ‘now make with honour and credit to their legis- 
lative characters, would not be forced from them without regard to 
either? 

Lord ELLENzorovcn complimented Earl Grey on the calm and 
conciliatory tone of his speech. He was of opinion that the propo- 
sition Earl Grey had made, (which he had seen some time before, 
though Lord Grey said that he had not communicated it to any one,) 
might be the basis of a bill which the Peers could accept, if other pro- 
visions were incorporated with it. On several points of detail they 
were not disposed pertinaciously to insist; and if Lord Melbourne 
would abandon the present bill, and, after an adjourment of several 
weeks, introduce another, he thought there would be a prospect of a 
settlement of the question. 

Lord Hotuanp said, that Lord Ellenborough was willing to concede 
with a lavish hand in all little minor points, but with respect to the 
principle, be and his friends would not yield at all. The House of 
Commons would not give up their principle, and when they said so, 
what was the answer of Lord Ellenborough and his friends ? 

“ They said, we will grant you a concession upon all the details of the mea- 
sure upon which we are variance; but upon this principle, of giving the people 
of Ireland the advantage of local corporations—this principle which you say 
is indispensable, and which you tell us you will not surrender—upon this 
principle we will not give in. (Loud cheers from the Ministerial benches, 
responded to by the Opposition.) The noble and learned lord says precisely to 
the House of Commons what Mare Antony said to Ventidius— 

a | will allow you icence of free speech, 


But for your life no word I like not.’ 
This is the principle on which the noble baron who JSast spoke would meet the 
House of Commons. I must, however, do him justice. I must admit that he 
does not seem to adhere so entirely to this principle as some others by whom he 
is surrounded: for if you consider his speech well, he evidently agrees much 
more with the noble earl who sits behind him, and who admits that we may 
consider this measure next year, than he does with others of his party. Why 
then, my Lords, what are we to gather from this ? Why, that all this sturdiness 
on the subject of principles resolves itself into this—‘ I will not give it up 
this year, but I hold out to you the chance of my doing so in the next. This 
is the sortof hope the noble baron holds out—this is the wise and plausible 
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course he proposes, with the view of conciliating the branch of the Legislature 
with which we are at issue. The only result of such a plan will be’ general— 
in every sense dissatisfaction. It will please no one. It will not satisfy those 
who have the principle of the annihilation of the existing corporations deeply 
at heart, and who think that Ireland does not deserve to be treated like Eng- 
land, and to have intrusted to its people the management of their local affairs. 
And still less will it please those who think that such a principle is founded in 
justice, and that it is rendered necessary by the present state of Ireland that 
the laws of the two countries in this, and in every other respect, should be as 
closely as possible assimilated. Neither of these two parties will the noble 
lord’s proposition satisfy. In fact, my Lords, his plan seems to me to unite all 
the meanness and pusillanimity of a compromise, with zll the rashness, folly, 
and obstinacy of pride.” (Loud cheers. ) 

He had read somewhere that the greatest favour fortune could confer 
on a defeated general was the opportunity of retrieving an error; that 
Opportunity was now theirs—they could now retrace a false step. 
Lord Holland then adverted to Lord Lyndhurst’s defence of himself 
and attack on Mr. O°’ Connell— 


*T must say, I perfectly and entirely agree with the noble and learned lord 
(Lyndhurst), that it is highly unparliamentary, improper, and irregular, to 
allude to what another does or says in his absence, and when he can have no 
opportunity of defending himself if wrongly accused, or setting himself right if 
misrepresented. I confess, that often in the present and in the former sessions, 
I have felt great regret that, forgetful of the sobriquet which some of your 
Lordships have been facetiously pleased to attach to my name—that of a * Lord 
of Order ”—I did not interrupt a great many noble lords in the obervations they 
indulged ; and I confess, that had I in this respect discharged my duty, the 
noble and learned Jord who this evening so eloquently preached forbearance, 
would have come under my ban. My lords, it was with something like sur- 
prise that I, in the course of the speech of the noble and learned lord to whom I 
allude—a speech abounding, I must say, in wit, and elegance, and quotation, 
but, unfortunately, equally replete with invective and abuse—I say, my Lords, 
it was with surprise, and indeed with regret, that I heard in that speech obser- 
vations rendered cruel, unworthy, and offensive, by the circumstance that they 
were levelled against a man who, in all probability, was not present, but who, 
if present, could not rise to defend himself. (oud cheers.) My Lords, in 
what has consisted ose half of the arguments which the noble and learned lord 
used—nay, what has been the nature of almost every argument used by the other 
side of the House during the last two years. I shall answer my own question : 
it has been one continued outpouring of invective and abuse against an unfortu- 
nate individual, who was not present to defend his conduct. The individual to 
whom I allude, has been in words, but in words alone, accused of sedition, dis- 
respect to the law, nay, high treason itself; and in his accusation every term of 
contempt, of scurrility, and of abuse hus been raked up with an eagerness 
worthy of a far more worthy cause. My Lords, the person to whom I allude 
may deal to a great degree in scurrilous language, for aught 1 know; but I am 
sure that others use language of as strong a character in abuse of him, as he 
ean in abuse of any man or thing existing either in reality or in imagination. 
It was the boast of Falstaff, that he was not only witty himself, but the cause of 
wit in others. Following his example, loudly may Mr. O’Cennell—for I need 
not say it is to him I allude—boast, that if he is indecent, improper, and 
intemperate in the language he occasionally employs, he has the satisfaction of 
making grave and respectable persons, ex-Judges, and ex. Lord Chancellors, and 
other lords, learned aud grave personages, equally, if not more so, with himself.” 
(Laughter. ) 

Returning to the question before the House, from which he had 
diverged, Lord Holland contended, that the effect of the propositions of 
Lord Lyndhurst would be to establish a despotism of the worst kind in 
Ireland ; but that the consequence of admitting agitators to seats in the 
Municipal Council would be to convert them from the line of agitation 
to that of order and peace. He had reflected much on this subject, and 
had fexnd an historical illustration in support uf his views, to which he 
would cull the attention of the House— 

“ Tt refers to a city of no less importance than the city of London, and to no 
less a personage than the celebrated John Wilkes. Now, my Lords, let us 
look what was the conduct of that person when unconnected with the 
Corporation of London and when he was a member of it, and let us see 
if we may not judge therefrom of the effect of these ‘normal schools of 
agitation.’ I shall not go through the very long history of the honourable 
Member’s life, though it is very important as regards the history of the times, 
and let me add, very instructive. It will suffice for me to commence my narra- 
tive from the period when, after being outlawed and exiled, he returned to this 
country on the eve of a general election. It pleased him, outlawed as he was, 
to set up for the city of London. What was the consequence? He was beaten 
by alarge majority, as might be expected. Upon the poll being declared, the 
Government thought it their duty to take fresh proceedings against him, and 
in consequence he was arrested. Here his triumph commenced. Immediately 
on his arrest, he commenced to be regarded as the victim of persecution; and 
the mob, ever ready to assist the apparently unfortunate, having rescued him 
from the Sheriff, a scene of riot, confusion, and violation of the law, such as, 
by the way, no town in Ireland presents now or heretofore an example of, com-- 
menced in the good city of London. The mob paraded him in triumph through 
Marylebone, Westminster, Lambeth, Southwark, and Middlesex; in fact, in 
all parts of the metropolis but the city of London, where the normal schools 
of agitation prevailed. Shortly after this event he stood for the county of 
Middlesex, where there was no corporation to resist him; and, although he 
bore with him the character of a slanderer, a blasphemer, and the insulter of 
royalty even in the palace, and had thrown the whole country in a state of 
confusion and uproar, from which it did not recover for ten years, he was for 
that county returned to Parliament; and for that county—through the goo! 
humour and good sense of Lord North—sat in the House of Commons. Bui 
he sat not only there: he also succeeded in obtaining a seat in the Corporativn 
of London, having been chosen not only an Alderman but the Lord Mayo: of 
the great metropolis, 

- * Fuit Il'um et ingens gloria Teucrozum,’ 
Well, my Lords, in the year 1730, a period of carnage and horror such as, I 
believe, finds no parallel in history, followed by a scene of conflagration and 
ruin which for ever must disgrace this country, took place. ‘This event, 
though it has been so alleged, was not urged on by any Catholic priest, or by 
any Catholic agitators. No, my Lords, it was tle ery of ‘No Popery’ that 
was nearly laying in ashes at that period this great metropolis. _ And to whom 
did the Government in their emergency have recourse to check this scene of 
bloodshed. To the agitator, the blasphemer, the slanderer of royalty, and the 
levelies of good’order and good institutions—John Wilkes. The then Lord 
Mayor of London had a constitutional timidity which prevented him from 
taking any decided step, and the Horse Guards had scruples about marching 
troops into the city without a warrant froma magistrate. The civic functionary 
could not be found, nor was he willing to siga the warrant. An attack on the 
Bank of England was known to be in contemplation, and the city and: all it 
contained seemed devoted to destruction. Where in this emergency did the 
= go?—where but to the incendiary, the outlaw, the blasphemer. 
ilkes at once came forward, and on being told that the troops could not march 





without a warrant, said, * Well, they shall have one. Ias an Alderman am a 
Magistrate of the city of London, and I will not only sign you a general warrant, 
but myself march at the head of the troops acting under it.’ Thus, my Lords, 
did the man who for ten long years they had been abusing day after day in the 
House of Commons—whom they had described as an agitator, a breaker of the 
peace—the man whom they had called every bad name, and loaded with every 
opprobrious epithet, save the city of London from the fury of a mob and the 
torch of the incendiary. And how was it, my Lords, this change was brought 
about in him?—By his becoming connected with the Corporation. He became 
not only a pupil in the school of normal agitation, but an actual usher; and the 
consequence was, he felt responsible for the honour of his order, and he deter- 
mined to maintain it. My tok, these are my morals to be derived from this 
history. There are sore, perhaps, present who sat in Parliament at the period 
to which I allude, and I should not be much surprised if 1 now spoke in the 

resen.ce of some who turn up the whites of their eyes and affect the utmost 
lortet at the idea of drinking a glass of wine or bowing or shaking hands with 
an agitator, who did not think it any disgrace to have the good city of London 
saved by a blasphemer and an abuser of royalty. My Lords, I have not been 
speaking of Mr. O'Connell, but of John Wilkes, though I admit, mutato 
nomine, the same story might be told of him; and yet, my Lords, such is said 
to be the reason for denying to Irelund the advantages of good government.” 

The care with which the Peers on the Opposition benches adhered 
to the bad principle of their amendments, though willing to give way 
in details, reminded him of a story about some Chinese manufacturers, 
which was rather in point— 

‘An English gentleman wanting a dessert set made after a peculiar pat- 
tern, sent over to China a specimen dish, ordering that it should be exactly 
copied for the whole service. It unfortunately happened, that in the pattern 
dish so serit over, the Chinese manufacturers discovered a crack: the conse- 
quence was, that the entire service sent over to the party ordering it, had a 
crack in each article carefully copied after the specimen crack. So the noble 
and learned lord said, that if this bill were not marked in every part with the 
crack @ la Chinoise, it shall be called not according to pattern, and not be 
accepted at all. My Lords, if we continue to act upon such a principle as this, 
I do feel that we shall go well nigh to fo-feit the respect for our character 
which it should be our constant aim to perpetuate. My Lords, much has been 
said in reference to alleged menaces directed against this House: as, on the 
one hand, any thing approaching to menace should be regarded with some de- 
gree of suspicion, so, on the other, judicious and respectful admonitions should 
not be treated with scorn. There have been men high in rank, in power, and 
in talent—Burke, Fox, Chatham, the Duke of Richmond—who have held it te 
be their duty to direct strong admonitions to this House, and my Lords, had 
these admonitions been attended to, what stores of gold, what streams of blood 
would not have been saved to this country. My Lords, my belief is, that this 
House is at present safe in the affections of the people ; but still it must not at- 
tempt to legislate in a spirit of hostility to the people, nor too far presume upon 
the affection which I have said I believe the people at large entertain towards 
us. That affection is still strong in the people's hearts: but I cannot refrain 
from stating my conviction that the course which noble lords opposite have so 
often pursued, and still more the arguments and the language which they make 
use of in defending that course, are not calculated to give additional strength to 
that affection.” 

The Duke cf WreLLIncron would not agree to the bill: he never 
would consent to place the government of Irish towns in the hands of 
three-fourths of the people, who were Catholics, to the exclusion of 
the Protestant minority. The inevitable consequence of passing the bill 
would be, the formation in all towns of Roman Catholic corporate 
bodies, to the exclusion of the Protestants, who were now predominant ; 
and to prevent sucha state of things, he would abide by their Lord- 
ships’ amendments. 


The Marquis of Wrestmeatu and Lord WHarncrirre opposed the 
motion. It was strongly supported by the Duke of Ricumonp. 

Viscount MELBourneE replied. It had been urged by Lord Lynd- 
hurst that the late Administration were justified in dissolving the last 
Parliament; that this was a proper and constitutional proceeding on the 
formation of a new Ministry; that such was precisely the time when 
an appeal should be made to the country— 

“© T must here declare, that [do not by any means agree with the noble and 
learned lord in his constitutional doctrine, that a change of Government neces- 
sarily calls for, or justifies, a dissolution of the House of Commons, I beg to 
say, that 1 by no means admit that doctrine, and I may add, that when a change 
in the Government brought us into mo we did not act on that principle. 
We were able to send the members of our Government before the people, and, 
with the exception of the loss of the noble lord the Member for Devonshire, 
succeeded in procuring their return; and I believe it was the consciousness en- 
tertained by the Government which preceded ours of the impossibility of effect- 
ing that object, that was the cause of their dissolving Parliament in the begin- 
ning of the year, which I always considered to be a measure without a 
justification.” 

He maintained that Lord Lyndhurst had in fact repeated, and by no 
means explained, the contumelious expressions towards the Irish people 
which he had uttered in a former debate— 

“1 have heard no justification of them except that they are expressions 
similar to those which have been employed by Mr. O’Connell—that they are 
such expressions as those of the use of which he set the example. I must be 
allowed to say further, that I heard those words in the first instance with the 
deepest concern, considering the high character and station of the noble and 
learned lord, and I hear the repetition of them with still increased concern. 
The noble and Jearned lord is pleased to say that I have made an extravagant 
speech on the present occasion ; that is eutirely a matter of taste. Tentertain er- 
actly the same impression of his speech. (Cheersandlaughter.) Ut appears to 
me that if the noble and learned lord desired the destruction of tithe property, 
the destruction of the Irish Church, the repeal of the Union, and the separation 
of the two kingdoms, he would resort to just that species of exaggeration which 
he has employed throughout the debate on the present subject. The noble and 
learned lord said that 1 have been urged by others, that I have been compelled 
by parties out of this House to make the speech which I have addressed to your 
Lordships this evening. In my own justification, I will tell the noble and 
learned lord this—my opinions are my own. I go as far as I think proper, 
and I know myself very little if there is any one in the world, or if there is any 
possible motive, that could force me to go further than I thought it proper to go. 
If the noble and learned lord has heard the contrary from any one else, I beg to 
inform him it is incorrect; if the noble and learned Jord has come to such @ 
conclusion on his own judgment, I beg to inform him his judgment has de- 
ceived him on this occasion. And after this distinct disclaimer from me, the 
noble and learned lord will perceive the propriety of not repeating that impu- 
tation.” 

With respect to the proposition of Lord Grey, he confessed that he 
saw great difficulties in the way of accepting it: still, if it had been 
received on the other side of the House in the spirit in which it was 
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offered, he sbouli have been disposed to consider it seriously. But 
such had not been the spirit of its reception, He recommended 
their Lordships to consider well what they were doing— 
“ The way for you to act is to trust the people of Ireland—the way for you 
to act is to trust the great body of the people. It is the only way to govern the 
Je under a popular form of government. If you think there are other evils 
which may arise, if there be sucha state of circumstances, then you will find 
other remedies for those evils. But, depend upon it, you cannot go back to a 
system of exclusion.” (‘* Hear!” and loud cheers.) 
The House then divided : 
For the motion of Lord Melbourne to take the amend.- 
ments of the Commons into consideration— Present 


t 


son ae 
Proxies ... 48 
— 13 
Against the motion ............ssscessesevereeeee Present ...142 
Proxies ... 78 
—- 220 
Anti-Ministerial majority............ 97 


A Committee was then appointed, on the motion of Lord ELtLen- 
BOROUGH, to draw up reasons for refusing to agree to the Commons’ 
amendments. 


On Thursday, Lord ELtensonovcu presented the report of the 
Committce,*containing the “ reasons” for their Lordships’ disagree- 
ment with the amendments of the Commons, and moved that the 
House should agree to the “ reasons.” 

Lord Metsounrns then rose, and spoke as follows— 

* After the opinion I expressed on the former occasion, and after the vote 
which Ithen gave, it is unnecessary for me to say that Ido not concur in tie 
reasons drawn up by the Committee. I cannot help looking with concern at 
what appears to me to be the very hasty, rash, and smprudent course that was 

ursued on the former evening; and the reasons now assigned are altogether 
insufficient to justify the steps that have been taken. But after the decided 
manifestation on the part of your Lordships on this subject when it was uncer 
discussion, it is not my intention to offer any further opposition to this, as I 
consider, unwise course of proceeding. I beg, however, that it may be most 
distinctly understood by your Lordships and by the country, that neither T nor 
any of my colleagues, nor any noble lord on this side of the House, has been a 
party to this preceeding, but that we all decidedly disclaimed, condemned, and 
disapproved of the proposition now made, and of the reasons which have been 
assigned for adopting it.” 

The motion of Lord Ellenborough was carried, and a Conference 
arranged with the Commons ; which on the part of the Lords was ma- 
naged by the Duke of Weillington and Lords Devon, Shaftesbury, 
Ellenborough, Wharncliffe, and Abinger. On the retuin of their 
Lordships, the Duke of WrELLINGYTon reported, that he had communi. 
cated their reasons to the Commons in a Committee of Conference ; 
which was managed on the part of the Commons by Lord Johu Russell, 
Mr. Spring Rice, and others. 

In the House of Commons, the “ reasons” of the Lords were pre- 
sented by Mr. Serine Rice, and read by the Clerk. 

Lord Joun Russk.1. then rose, and spoke as follows, amidst almost 
constant cheering. 

*€ | rise, Sir, to address the House upon the subj 
Corporation Bill, as returned from the Louse of Love 
who agree with us on the original formation of that b \ 
thinking, that after hearing. the reasons given by the I 
amendments are upon which they insist, it is not 8} rus to hope to 
come to a satisfactory settlement of this most important question under any 
such circumstances. Among the minor amendments, there is one of no slight 
importance—namely, that by which the whole of the corporate property is 
transferred to the Commissioners under the 9th of George the Fourth, where 
such subsist. T cannot omit to note that this is an amendment of sume im- 
portance: but, Sir, the Lords have stated, and in’ theit 
strongly supported that statement, that there is one praciple of our bill in 
which they have not been able to concur, What is that principle? Sir, that 
one principle of the bill is the very principle which gave it vigour aad vitality — 
that principle which made it consi-tent with the constitutional freedom of these 
realms--that principle, from the operation of which we expected to give 









reasons have very 





content to the people of the towns of Ireland; and when that one principle is 
refused and demied to us, and when it is so clearly stated that no concession 
will be made on this point, I can only submit that it is unnecessary for us 
to take any further time for consideration. That principle we have long ood 
deeply considered ; upon that principle we have over and over again declared 
our opinion, in debate and on division, from the very first day upon which the 
House was first addressed upon the subject in the speech of his Majesty from the 
throne: and IT cannot for an instant suppose that now, upon the last day of 
June, we, the House of Commons, are prepared to surrender the principle upon 
whieh we have so solemnly decided. 1 think, therefore, that as there can be 
but one opinion upon the subject among these who formed the large majority 
upon the last occasion oun which the House decided upon this question, it wall 
be quite unnecessary for me to enter now into any lengthened statement of the 
reasons upon which our opinions are founded—to enter now into a description 
of the advantages of local and popular municipal government, or to endeavour 
to expose or to confute any reasons by which the adverse view of things is 
sustained.” 

There were, however, some words in the reasons df the Lords which 
induced him to take a less dark and despairing view of the question 
than he had hitherto taken: they were contained in the following pas- 
sage— 

© The Lords will, however, still entertain the hope, that the two Houses of 
Parliament, maintaining the good understanding which happily subsists be 
tween them, and zealously cooperating in the discharge of their commen duty 
to the country, may, at xo distant period, devise such measures of reform in 
the administration of local affairs, as may give real contentment by effecting 
real improvement, and promote prosperity by promoting social aod religious 
peace in the cities and towns in Treland.” 

Now he thougit that the Lords, knowing the principles which the 
Commons maintained, and had adhered to, would burdly bave ex- 
pressed this hope, had they not expected that at no distant period they 
might agree toa measure founded on the principles on which the present 
bill was founded— 

“Tf that be the view that is taken, I much lament that the House of Lords 
did not take the present time for acting on it. LT exceedingly lament that, is- 
regarding the advice of some of the greatest and wisest and most experienced 
among them, they did not feel that, if the question were to be settled—if they 
Jooked to an end to the differences existing between the two Houses—they did 
not take the present moment for terminating it, when the contentment they 











would give to Ireland woul be pure and unalloyed, instead of postponing it to 
distant times, when it may be mixed with other elements. I trust that every 
means will be resorted to—I can hardly say in the words of the House of Lords, 
to maintain the good understanding that now prevails between the two Houses 
——but to bring about a better understanding than now prevails. I am disposed, 
then, to rely on the hope held out to me in this paragraph. Ido say, in con- 
formity with what has been in former times the course of the House of Lords— 
in conformity with what I think ought to be course of the House of Lords—if, 
in a great meusure of this kind, the majority of the House of Commons remain 
firm to their principles—if that majority, so remaining firm to their principles, 
are supported by public opinion—I maintain the hope, I anxiously cherish the 
hope, that the time may come—perhaps within a few months—when the settle- 
ment of this question may be efivcted, and when the prevalence of the reasons 
which have given rise to this disagreement may yield to the general opinion of 
the House of Commons and the People—I am sure, if I did not entertain that 
hope, I shoul! despair of the British Constitution. 1 can conceive no constitu- 
tion more inconvenient than one in which the House of Commons and the 
Feople whom they represent being of one opinion, another House of Parlia- 
ment is determinately, perseveringly, and unyieldingly of the contrary opinion. 
The Lords have stated it as a matter of sincere regret with them that the more 
important amendments which they made had not been acceded to by this 
House. Thus they admit that the more important of their amendments this 
House has certainly not been disposed to adopt; and that I think will be a 
sufficient justification to us, if, at all eveuts, as regards the more important 
principle, we should not be disposed to give way. I should probably close my 
observations with the hope which T have ventured to express, and with a de- 
claration of the determination which I am resolved to adhere to by every possible 
means, to infuse into the government of Ireland and the legislation for that 
country the principles of equity and justice, if it were not that complaints have 
been made greatly affecting my conduct, and which have been so interwoven 
with the question that I consider it my duty not altogether to pass them over.” 
Lord Jobn proceeded to notice Lord Lyndhurst’s attack upon him 
in the House of Lords. He defended his remarks on Lord Lynd- 
hurst’s denunciation of the Irish people as aliens in blood, language, 
and religion, by quoting the examples of Lord Lansdowne and Mr. 
Canning; the latter of whom had replied to arguments which he had 
heard *“hisce auribus” in the House of Lords, and had been per- 
mitted to take that course by the Speaker, Manners Sutton. Lord 
Lyndhurst had also complained of his being attacked without notice ; 
but he quoted the expression of Lord Lyndhurst at the beginning of a 
two nights’ debate, in the presence of Lord Lyndhurst’s friend Sir 
Robert Peel, who was afterwards pointedly asked by Mr. Sheil to dis- 
avow those expressions; but Sir Robert carefully avoided all allusion 
to them; though Lord Stanley had pithily said that they were words 
which he would not justify or agree with. Such being the case, it 
was too much to pretend, that if he had given notice of his intention to 
quote those words of Lord Lyndhurst, they would bave been replied 
to or explained triumphantly. Besides, he did not find that Lord 
Lyndhurst had altered or retracted those expressions : they still retained 
all their original foree— 
‘6 If those words were ri 





ht words to use, they retain their original pro- 
priety ; if they were wrong, if they were insulting words to use—which I never 
suid they were—they retain their original offence. What [did say was, that 
those words were evidence of the motives, the grounds, the reasons on which 
the amendments were carried. I think I have not been mistaken in that view. 
And it appears to me, I may say, that the clear and powerful mind of the 
person who used the words prompted him to give what was not a just, but 
what, if it had been just, would have been a sufficient reason for those amend- 
ments; because what I thought was wanting—what I considered to be de- 
fective im all the arguments L heard from the other side of the House—was 
a suflicient justification of a measure for depriving the people of Ireland of mu- 
nicipal government. If the statement contained in those words was correct, it 
was a just and sufficient ground for the course adopted. But I thought, be- 
sides, that in stating what IL supposed to have been the grounds of the amend- 
ments of the Lords, [Twas somewhat justified by their own practice. I may 
have been deceived. L know it was the custom for the public journals of 
former times to give under foreign names, and dated from Rome and Athens, 
reports of the debates that occurred in the Houses of Parliament ; and the public 
papers of the present day may have reversed that practice: they perhaps have 
given real names, and the speeches themselves may have been entirely 
drawn from fiction. I suggest the possibility of this, because I cannot conceive 
any such observation as | have mentioned to have been made by any Member 
accustomed to go to any assembly where, as the persons who write these narra- 
tives tell us, there is hardly a measure with respect to Ireland which is not 
rejected, and the grounds for the rejection of which are not some words that 
have been used by an honourable Member of this House. Not only last year 
wis that the case, but in the present year, when some words fell from the 
honourable and learned Member on the first night of the session. I do not wish 
certainly to take on myself the responsibility of expressions to which the 
honourable and learned Member affixes his own meaning; those expressions 
being to the effeet that the Corporations would be ¢ normal schools for peace- 
ful agitation.’ [think Iam right in saying ¢ peaceful’ agitation ? (‘ Hear, 
hear!” from Mr. O' Connell.) Those words, with an alteration not trifling in 
substance—those words, so used in this House, if we are to believe those false 
and feigning reporters, were made elsewhere the very groundwork of opposition 
to measures for the benefit of Ireland.” 

Lord John then asserted, that the pledge given by both Houses to do 
justice to Ireland, at the time when they refused to repeal the Union, 
hal been violated by the Lords; and he expressed his firm belief that 
they would not be supported by public opinion in the course they had 
adopted. This question was purely political; and the cry of ‘ No 
Popery” and the charge of wishing to establish the Catholic religion 
could not be raised against him on this question, as it had been in De- 
vonshire last year. ‘This was a question simply of Municipal 
Reform— 

«* T have been told to-day (only a few minutes ago) that the people of the 
North otf Scotland are indignant at the notion that they will not be allowed, by 
a bill now in Parliament, to have a Provost in their towns. The question is a 
similar one as regards Ireland—it is whether a Mayor and Council shall be 
allowed in the towns there. This is no question involving an alteration of the 
religion of the people or the subversion of the Church. — It is a simple ques- 
tion, whether the inhabitants of the cities of Ireland shall be allowed, to have 
a Mayor and Council of their own. The Lords say they cannot consent to the 
Corporations being confined to twelve cities and towns : perhaps they are right, 
and we “may hereafter extend them to a greater number. (Much cheering. ) 
I think certainly that they should not be confined to twelve citics and towns: 
but I made a proposal to that effect to the House, because I thought it our duty 
by every means in our power, to come to some understanding on this great 
question, and even to yi J some of our opinions, that it never might be said it 
was on our side tha: the. want of forbearance was exhibited. _ We have ob- 
tuin.d the object we had in view so far, That which we thought necessary ta 
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give effect to our own principie, we have insisted on, with as much moderation 
as possible; we have confined it to as narrow a compass .as we could consist- 
ently with the principle which this House was bound to maintain. I regret 
that the attempt to conciliate has not proved successful; but I never can re- 
gret that the attempt hasbeen made. For peace and harmony—for a cordial 
agreement between the two Houses, I am ready to sacrifice much—to alter 
mauy opinions—to confine views which might be further enlarged ; but having 
done this, and the House having done me the honour to agree with that which 
I proposed to them, I should be betraying their confidence—I should be ex- 
hibiting a pussillanimity which I hope the House of Commons never will ex- 
hibit—if I asked them to take into their consideration any further concessions, 
with a view to their swerving from the great principles in which is involved the 
future peace of Ireland, which are essential to the maintenance of the character 
of this House, and on which I believe the proud situation of this country de- 
pends, I therefore move, Sir, that these aniendments be taken into considera- 
tion this day three months.” (Protracted cheering.) 

The Speaker put the question; and, after a short delay, 

Mr. Hume addressed the House. He said that the views of Lord 
John Russell were more moderate than his own. The time was com- 
ing when the question of sweeping away the House of Lords entirely 
must be considered. Could it be supposed that the House of Lords 
was an institution constituted for themselves alone? It was not so. 
An institution which stood in the way of good government should be 
abolished, like the rotten boroughs. No good could be accomplished 
for the People until there had been an organic change in the House of 
Lords. There must be an end of the “ shilly-shally” policy which 
had been acted on for the last two years. 


Sir Rozert Peet complained that the motion had taken him and 
his friends by surprise. He had expected that there would have been 
a motion for printing the reasons of the Lords, and a day appointed 
for their consideration— 

At the same time, although he should record his dissent to the proposition of 
the nobie-tord—although he could riot consent to the postponement for three 
months of that consideration, which certainly had not yet been given to the 
question,—as the division was not expected, and as erroneous sentiments 
might be drawn from the division, he should not think it necessary to record 
his dissent to the proposition by a hostile vote. At the same time, his convic- 
tion of the justice and policy of a further delay had been confirmed by the 
speech of the noble lord, who appeared to attach great importance to a declara- 
tion made Ly the Lords that they hoped some amicable settlement of the dif- 
ference between the two Houses on this question would be come to at some 
future though not distant period. That was at least an important argument 
for giving an opportunity for the consideration of the declarations of the Lords, 
and for not at once deciding upon a hasty and perhaps a not very intelligible know- 
ledge of them. Another reason which made delay desirable was, that the noble 
Jord had put an erroneous interpretation upon those declarations of the Lords. 
He would give an instance. He had said that one of the objects of the Lords’ 
amendments was, that the Commons having confined the Corporations to 
twelve cities only,—and there the noble lord indulged himself in a strain which 
provoked considerable laughter on the Ministerial side of the House,—the Lords 
were desirous of going further with respect to Corporations than the Commons, and 
therefore they rejected the bill, because they thought that Cor porations ought not 
to be confined totwelve towns. Now, that was erronce us, and being erroneous, 
it was a conclusive reason why the precaution of printing the Reasons ought to 
have been taken before the [Mouse was called upon to decide upon the m. It 


appeared by the original document, that * the Lords were unable to acquiesce 
in the proposition now made by the House of Commons, that the Corporations 
of Ireland, as reconstructed by the bill, should be confined to twelve cities and 
towns.” That was, that the Lords resisted the proposition of the Commons 
which was that Corporations should be confined to twelve places. But w 18 
the noble lord justified in stating that the rea) and bond fide object of the 
Lords was, that they could not agree to the limitation of corporations to twelve 
towns only, and therefore they wished to have them extended? So little, then 
had the noble lord ascertained by memory of the real nature of the objections 
of the House of Lords, that if he had condescended to give the Reasons : second 
perusal, he would have found, on going a little further, that the reason was not 
that the Lords did not wish to confine corporations to these twelve towns only 
but that the Lords had declared they objected to giving corporations to those 
towns, because there the population was large, and the most extensive 
evils were hkely, in their Opinion, to result from them. That was the real 
reason assigned by the House of Lords in distinct terms, and not that they 
wished to extend corporations further. e 
Sir Robert observed, that the Ministerial Address had only been 
arried by a majority of 41; and this proved that the Lords acted in 
accordance with no inconsiderable minority of the House of Com- 
mons. Ile concurred entirely in the course taken by the House of 
Lords, and especially admired the magnanimity which induced them to 
make reasonable concessions, although it might be said that, in so doinz 
they were influenced by the denunciations which had been liberally 
dealt out against them. He confessed that he saw no good from a 
protacted discussion of this subject. No good at all could result from 
further conferences with the Lords. Even if there were a nearer 
approximation in principle than did exist between the two Houses. he 
feared that the excitement which had been engendered during the long 
discussions on the bill would render any further attempt at conciliation 
unprofitable. Sir Robert adverted to Lord John Russell's reply to 
Lord Lyndhurst, and the allusions to nis own conduct — 

He begged to say, that he was not in any respect responsible for what 
might have occurred in another place. The noble lord complained at the same 
time of a speech made elsewhere by a noble friend of his. On the subject to 
which that complaint referred, the noble lord, if there had been any offence 
must feel that the offence did not originate in another place—that his noble 
friend was not the first offender. ‘The circumstances were these : a Member of 
that House made remarks upon what occurred in another place—not from any 
communication received from the other House—not from any Sufenientass 
knowledge that he could have had of the matter, but, as he stated, from the 
knowledge of that which he himself had heard hisce auribus ; "then that 
a pyre abe in terms of censure upon the speech ot his noble friend : 
- eee nererer cei House of Peers, appealed, not, let it he recollected, to 

ge of Parliament, but, finding himself thus censured by a Member 
‘of that House, if he should have thought proper to inflict upon that Member 
such reasonable chastisement as he might consider the occasion demanded, it 
was a little too much to expect that he should be called on to answer for that 
with which he had nothing whatever todo. The noble lord bad not appealed to 
the privilege of Parliament; he contented himself with that notice chick he 
thought the most suitable; and fur adopting such a course his noble friend 
required no vindication from him. He begged, however, it might be borne in 
mind, that he did not shrink from defending his noble friend ; “quite the oan, 
trary: he merely maintained that his noble friend had more than sufficiently 
defended himself, and that, whether he bad or not, no obligation devolved upon 








him to explain his language, support his opinions, or adopt his sentiments, 
When caked did he subscribe to the words uttered by his noble friend, and 
identify himself with all that had fallen from him, he would say, in reply, that 
he should explain his own views and maintain the opinions which he might 
express in his own name and on his own behalf. No man living hada right to 
call on him to dissent from or assent to the opinion of any third party, be that 
individual who he might. It was true that, he had referred to his noble friend 
on the point, who gave the very natural and proper reply, that he should explain 
himself. (Loud cheers, first on the Opposition, and then on the Ministerial 
side of the House.) His noble friend had explained himself—( Renewed cheer- 
ing)—and that was exaetly as it should be ; but he was under no sort of obliga- 
tion, but the reverse, to do that for his noble friend which he had not been 
solicited to do, on the one hand, and which, on the other, he should never 
expect to be done for him. To his own declarations with respect to Ireland he 
begged to refer—to his often-expressed and repeated opinions with respect to 
the state of that country and the principles upon which it ought to be governed, 
he wished to refer, and by those alone he wished to be judged. If the language 
which at all times he held upon the subject were not sufficient to satisfy all 
reasonable desire for information, then be despaired of being able to do sq 
by entering upon a distinct series of replies to the questions which had been 
put to him. 

There was another point on which he found it necessary to say a few 
words— 

“ The noble lord spoke of certain alterations taking place, and his despair 
of the maintenance of the British Constitution. I confess I heard with deep 
regret from the noble lord—from a Minister of the Crown too !—that he had 
reason to despair of the maintenance of the British Constitution For my- 
self, Sir, I disdain any such despair. I do not entertain a doubt that the Bri- 
tish Constitution will be upheld. Ido not believe that there is any desire en- 
tertained by the People of England to part with the advantages of a mixed 
government under which they have so long lived. You say, you must not 
refuse to do justice to Ireland. No doubt, you must not. — But then, you have 
no right to prescribe to us, to enforce upon us, that which in your opinion con= 
stitutes justice. Honourable gentlemen may say that noble lords shall not wan= 
tonly exercise this power ; honourable gentlemen may declare that they shall 
not exercise the privileges with which they were vested by the Constitution for 
their individual benefit. No doubt, they are not todo so. They are respon- 
sible for the power they exercise. They are not responsible to constituents. 
We are; they are responsible to God—to their own consciences—(* Hear!” 
from Mr. “O'Connell, and laughter”)—and_ to their intelligent fellow 
‘countrymen. (Cheers from the Opposition.) Anil no doubt they feel and 
act upon that responsibility. But what does the noble lord say ? That judging 
of the course which the House of Lords has hitherto pursued, he does not de- 
spair of an amicable arrangement of this question. Why, how then can you 
say that the House of Lords have pertinaciously adhered to their own opinions, 
without reference to the public good? I believe that the House of Lords will 
continue, as they have done, to give satisfaction in the exercise of a public 
duty—a duty that they owed to the People. I believe that, on account of the 
great functions with which they are intrusted, it is absolutely necessary that the 
power they possess should be maintained. I believe that they exercise those 
powers, not with a view to the mere exercise of power, still less on account 
of personal privileges, but;upon enlarged and enlightened views of what is ne- 
cessary for the public good. If they think it not necessary to yield to the first 
impulse of popular passion, I believe they are not only encouraged and satisfied 
in theiy own consciences by so doing, but I believe that they will be supported by 
such a mass of public opinion in this country—by such a preponderating mass 
of the intelligence and public opinion in this cou itrv—as will ue eccure the 





Dritish Constitution from the dangers to which soiié appear to apprehend. 
(Loud cheers from the Opposition.) There may be gusts of popular passion 
directed against the House of Lords, but I tirmly believe that a mixed form of 
government is rooted in the hearts and affections of the people; and when they 
reflect what mighty changes in legislation have taken place in the last eight 
years, they will not believe that the House of Lords will set themselves up as 
perpetual barriers against all reform of abuses, as is alleged against them. I 
believe that the more menaces are directed against them, because they will not 
yield to or adopt your opinions, the more you will coufirm that hold which 
they have, and justly have, upon the respect and the affections of the people of 
this country.” 

Mr. Sertnc Rice denied that the motion of Lord John Russell 
could have taken the Opposition by surprise. From the conversation 
out of doors, from the large attendance of Members in the House, from 
the advanced period of the session, as well as from the evident dictates 
of sound policy, they must have been prepared for the course which 
Ministers had adopted. Why, Sir Robert Peel himself confessed 
that no good could result from delay. It was sufficiently notorious 
what the Lords had done, and everybody knew that the Commons 
would not abandon their principles. It would have been childish and 
mischievous, under the circumstances, to consent to further delay. Mr. 
Rice then alluded to the majority, increased from 41 to 86, by which 
the bill had been supported; and especially to the fact that the 
English Liberal Members alone exceeded in number those of English, 
Scotch, and Irish, of the Opposition on this question,—a fact which 
ought to satisfy the Ivish people that there was a disposition in Eng- 
land to do them justice. It was not the first time that good measures 
had been intercepted in their progress from the House of Commons to 
the Crown, by the unworthy delays and jealousies of a party. The 
same language which was now used in reference to the opposition of 
the Peers, was used also in reference to the bills for Catholic Emanci- 
pation and Reform. Power and dignity could arrest the progress of 
Liberal legislation. 

Sir Rosert PEEL—“ Who is to decide what is Liberal legislation ?” 

Mr. Sprinc Rice— Perhaps we are not the right judges of it. 
The weight of authority may be against us; but it so happens, that 
on all great questions the right honourable baronet was against us; 
and it so happens, that in the long run we succeeded, and he did not,” 
But, said Mr. Rice, it was most impolitic to delay concessions. This 
measure carried next year wil! not have the benetits it would have if 
passed now. 

Mr. O’ConneE-t was sure that the House would not think it ne- 
cessary for him to apologize for presenting himself to their notice on 
this occasion. His first feelings were such as he would rather sup- 
press than give utterance to; and therefore he would first apply bim- 
self to some of the observations which had been made by his prede- 
cessors in the debate. 

«| do not think that it ever fell to my lot to hear a more unstatesmanlike 
speech from the right honourable baronet than that which he has just uttered. 
That upon an important question like this the right honourable baronet should 
stand up to advocate delay, under the mere formal pretence of having the Lords’ 





Reasons and Amendments printed, was in itself quite astonishing, ard stowed 
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the weakniss of his position and of his arguments. But the right honourable 
baronet immediately answered himself on this very point, by detailing the un- 
happy consequences which would result from prolonging this discussion. He 
answered himself admirably, and his prudence in avoiding to press for another 
division upon this question was renilly to be admired. ‘The right houvourable 
baronet recollected that the former division of 41 had Jately swollen into 86, and he 
feared that on another division the majority would again be doubled. — But whilst 
1 admire the right honourable baronet’s prudence in this matter, I do not think 
he has shown himself equally prudent in standing forward, as he has done, to 
advise the House of Lords to persevere in the course they have taken up. If 
the people of England were to rally round the House of Lords and the Crown in 
this matter, as he says they would, what chance of justice would remain to Ire- 
Jand, but in a repeal of the Union between the two countries? The right 
honourable baronet adopts the House of Lords; he becomes a participator in 
all their outrages against Ireland; and when at last the seven millions of peo- 
ple who are wronged in these acts are driven to rank themselves in open hos- 
tility against their Lordships, the right honourable baronet flatters himself that 
he may calmly sit on the whirlwind and direct the storm. I know all this 
may be sneered at, but we are in a temper to bear it. Scotland obtained her 
measure of Municipal Reform two or three years ago; England hers last year ; 
and last year Ireland might have had hers. It has been admitted on all hands 
that the Corporations of Ireland have become grossly corrupt; that they have 
been perverted, even in the administration of justice, to party purposes and un- 
blushing partiality. All this has been admitted; even the honourable and 
Jearned Recorder for Dublin could not deny it; and yet all this is to remain for 
another year atleast. J appeal to the people of England, whether it is just that 
things which no man has had the audacity to defend should be continued in 
Jreland for two years after similar abuses have been swept away from England. 

He warned {Lord John Russell, and he warned Sir Robert Peel. 
that the bill which the Lords rejected would not content the Irish 
nation next year. ‘They would not be satisfied with the 9th of George 
the Fourth next year, and they would moreover insist on the nomi- 
nation of Sheriffs. This was what the Opposition had gained by re- 
fusing to pass the bill.— 

*¢ Look at the position the case is brought to—and it is you who have done 
all this. ( Pointing to the Opposition.) It is you who have done this injury 
to Ireland, declaring chat she shall not have what England and Scotland are 
permitted to enjoy, It is you who have adopted the man who said that the 
people Ireland were aliens in blood, aliens in religion, and aliens in country to 
the people of England. It is you who have injured Ireland, and then insulted 
her. And then you talk about avoiding agitation! You may have got rid of 
the ‘ normal schools’ of agitation, but wait till you see what finished agitation 

ou will soon have about you. For from the hour in which I stand here, till 
T see Corporate Reform in Ireland, I promise you you shall have plenty of agi- 
tation. With the exception of a very small faction, whom I may call the 
Ascendancy faction, there is not an Irishman who will not take offence at the 
condition to which you have attempted to reduce them, and I should despise 
the man who did not feel the force of the insult. That you injure us no man 
can be surprised, but that you should insult us also, and with impunity, is not 
to be credited. The right honourable gentleman (Mr. Spring Rice) need not 
take the trouble of going through the towns of Ireland: the towns 
will meet in the open day—there will be no secrecy in the matt 
eo their system for the peaceful agitation of their rights 

e will do so, and you ought to despise us if we did not.” 

What hope had Ireland now? The pledge of the House of Lords? 
Why, it had been violated a thousand times— 
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** All disguise has now been thrown off by them—all the disputes about 
petty details have been thrown overboard; they have come to the principle, 
and the principle they reject. The right honourable barenet halloos on the 
House of Lords to persist in rejecting this principle, and then he tells us that 
their Lordshipsvepresent the People of England; and, moreover, he finds out that 
they have a responsibility also. A responsibility !—so, too had Mehemet Ali, 
who told his people, ¢ You are ali represented in me; and as to responsibility, 
Mahomet be praived, Lam responsible to God.’ ( Cheers and langhter.) This 
is the tyrant’s responsibility. If L were disposed to be profane, I should 
ask what resources you have to make that responsibility available in human 
affairs? If ther Lordships are quietly resigned to endure the punishments of 
the next world, for having done all the mischief they can in this, hurrah for their 
Lordships’ responsibility to God! hurrah for the High Priest and the Prophet 
of Mecca! (‘ Oh, oh!” from the Opposition.) After all, perhens, you are 
right. It is almost impossible to speak of the subject without approac fing the 
profane; but it is Aim (pointing to Sir Robert Peel) you should blame, and 
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not me; blame Ain who treated us, in the first instance, to this fine theo 
discourse on the responsibility of the House of Lords.” 

The House of Lords dared not to mutilate the English Corporation 
Bill, as they had mutilated the Irish; for they were afraid of the 
English people, and they did not fear the Trish. Who supposes that 
any bill of utility to Ireland can pass the House of Lords? But is 
any body so insane as to suppose that this state of things can last ? 

* Having succeeded by dint of peaceable agitation in obtaining 

of Catholic Emancipation from your hands—yes, a portion, for : all, that 
act was but a part of the justice we looked for—having forced that part from 
the right honourable Baronet, (who gained all his statesmanlike reputatioa 
with his party by opposing us, ) and from the noble duke, who in 1S823° talked 
about conquering Ireland with the sword, and in 1829 found it more agree- 
able to put it in the scabbard—I tell you that the people of Ireland defy your 
menaces for thefuture. Neither the noble duke nor your minority shell ever 
be permitted to trample upon Ireland with impunity. In ; 
Trish People, I give you this defiance. Do not think that | mock you when I 
talk so to you. I tell you that if you refuse to do justice to us, we are able to 
do justice to ourselves. IT have given up the agitation of the question of the 
‘Repeal of the Union, and now see what an argument you have given me ia sup- 
port of it. See the large majority in the House of Lords, and the minority in 
the House of Commons, both denying justice to Ireland, and the leader of the 
Opposition party absolutely identifying himself with the majority in the Lords 
-—that leader himself having made a brief and vain attempt at government last 
year, with the No Popery flag floating over his head—when the Ivish people 
remembered all this, might not it be said to them, * See how you have been 
betrayed ?’ and they would seek to obtain for themselves that justice which 
seven millions never sought yet in vain.” Let him not be understood in saying 
this to utter any threat. (Zronical cheers from the Opposition. ) He knew there 
were men who, shrinking from danger themselves, thought a man had no per- 
sonal, because he had moral, courage; but they were mistaken in supposing, 
if while he saw despots endeavouring to trample upon the the liberties of his 
country, that he would not rather die ten thousand deaths than see her insulted 
and enslaved. (Much cheering. ) 

His course was taken. Knowing that the present Ministry were 
desirous of doing all they could to obtain justice for Ireland, he should 
continue to give them his support, however that support might be mis- 
represented. 


He had risen not to argue this question—the case did not admit of argument 
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—butto express his feelings upon what had occurred. He should begin from7to- 
morrow. There was not a man in Ireland who would not rise to remove the 
grievance; aud you would have millions peaceably, quietly, but determinedly 
exclaiming on all occasions, ** Repeal the Union, or do us justice.” For his 
own part, his course was determined on. © He would make the experiment of 
the fullest and most complete reliance on the justice of the British people; and 
if they were disappointed, there should not be an honest man in England who 
would not say that he would have been a deserter from his own country if he 
had carried his patience any further. They might think that this storm 
would blow over, never to return—like the tide which had ebbed from the 
heach but an hour back: but Ireland felt the insult and the ignominy that had 
been cast upon her ; the iron had entered into her sou! ; they had branded her 
with disgrace, and if her sons did not efface it, they would indeed be the de- 
spicable creatures the House of Lords said they were. 

[It is impossible to have any just idea of the power and eloquence 
of Mr. O’Uonnell’s speech from the above report; but it happens, un- 
fortunately, that in all the Morning Papers the speech is very imper- 
fectly and carelessly given. j 

Mr. J. M. Gaskett defended the conduct of the House of Lords; 
and, arnidst loud cheers from the Opposition benches, declared that 
the Peers would not yield, but would adhere as firmly to their prin- 
ciple as Ministers and their supporters to theirs. 

Mr. Rornveck then addressed the House; but nothing like a cor- 
rect report of his speech is to be found in the papers. ‘The following 
is a kind of outline, partly from the newspapers, partly from memory. 
Ie was not surprised at the conduct of the Peers. The wonder would 
be if they acted otherwise, considering that they owned responsibility to 
God alone. If you put men into situations where the only check upon 
misconduct was the fear of punishment in a future world, it must be 
expected that their earthly propensities would get the better of their 
heavenly interests. |Here there were some interruptions from the 
Opposition; which Mr. Roebuck noticed with a contemptuous wave 
of the hand, and by saying, that what every man admitted in private 
should not be hypocritically denied when stated publicly.] The Peers 
were not to be blamed as individuils. They bad acted consistently and 
courageously for their own interests. All abuse of them was misplaced- 
They only did what others would doin the same situstion. There had 
been two or three instances of me who had not misused irresponsible 
power; but such stood out as rare phenomena and bright exceptions 
from the mass of mankind. From the earliest periods, the Peers of 
England had consulted their own interests at the expense of the public. 
They regarded nothing but their selfish interests and personal pecu- 
lation. 

The Spraker here interrupted Mr. Roebuck ; reminding him that 
the other House must be treated with decorum, and that it was dis- 
orderly to impute corruption to its members. 

Mr. Roeseck merely intended to state historical facts. His remarks 
should not apply to existing Peers, and his charges should refer only to 
the period prior to that when the present Peers were bern. The con- 
duct of the Peers, up to that period, had been such as he described ; 
and though he was of-opinion that the country, if polled through, might 
perhaps at this moment afford a majority in favour of an irresponsible 
House of Lords, yet the change of opinion with regard to its utility 
had been astonishingly rapid. He was willing to wait patiently for the 
repetition of such experiences as were afforded by the Lord’s treatment 
of the Thish Municipal Bill. Last year he had prophesied that the 
Peers would repeat their treatment of Ireland in this session ; and it 
would net be denied that he bad been a true prophet. He expected 
them still to persevere in the same policy; which he considered as the 
inevitable consequence of the position they occupied. Until the prin- 
ciple of irresponsibility was eradicated from the House of Peers, they 
must, as human beings, continue to consult their own interests in oppo- 
sition to those of the People. He was not anxious or alarmed except 
on one point: he feared that the Irish would not restrain the expres- 
sion of their indignation, under the outrage they had received, within 
the bounds prescribed by law. He hoped, however, that the influence 
ascribed to My. O'Connell, on whom the preservation of peace in Ire- 
land now depended, would be found sufficiently powerful to curb them. 
ile was opposed to the repeal of the Union, ws he thought it for the 
interest of both-tountries to be under the same Government; but he 
Was persuaded that it would require all the efforts of their great leader 
to prevent the Irish people from demanding Repeal. Expressions had 
been used in the House of Lords—expressions which he had hoped 
would nut have been defended, but retracted as being uttered in the 
heat of debate—which seemed intended to exasperate the Irish into 
demanding Repeal. Mr. Roebuck concluded by again declaring his 
firm belief, that we should have to encounter annually the same im- 
pediments to wise and just legislation as we have this year experienced, 
until the People empowered their Representatives to effect a Reform 
in the House of Lords. 

After a few words from Mr. Ditton Brown, Lord John Russell’s 
motion was carried, without a division. 


2. Irisn Tirnue BItt. 


Last night, Lord Morretru moved the order of the day for going 
into Committee on the Irish Tithe Bil. On the question that the 
Speaker leave the Chair, 

Mr. SuarMan Crawrorb moved a series of resolutions, which de- 
clared the expediency of abolishing tithes entirely, paying the clergy 
out of the Consolidated Fund, and laying a tax on rents in lieu of 
tithes. ‘The motion was opposed by Lord Morveru, Mr. O'Con- 
NELL, and others ; and negatived, by 51 to 18. 

The House then went into Committee; and agreed to forty-nine 
clauses, with slight alteration, and very little discussion. The only 
points that require to be mentioned are the following. | Mr. O'Con- 
NELL declared that it was a waste of time to discuss the details of a 
measure which, being one of benefit for Ireland, was sure to be re- 
jected by the Peers. Lord STaNLeEy expressed his extreme surprise, 
that certain persons who had applied for grants out of the Million 
Loan should have allowed their names to appear on the list: he 
thought they would have cut off their right hands sooner. He staked 
his honour upon the fact, that one person returned himself as a tithe- 
defaulter, and obtained part of the million, because, as he said, he had 
not paid his tithes to himself! This was the answer he gave to the 
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question how he came to be on the list of defuulters and on the list of 
recipients also. ’ , : fang 

It was agreed that the 50th clause, which raised the Appropriation 
principle, should be discussed in the Committee on Monday. 


3. RecIsTRATION oF BirtHs AND MArriaGEs. 


On Tuesday, Lord Jonn RussELt moved the third reading of the 
Registration of Births Bill. 

Mr. Govuipurn moved an amendment, which would prevent the 
name of a child being given to the Registrar, in order that the parents 
might be induced to have a religious ceremony performed ; the date of 
the birth, parentage, and all but the name, being registered by the civil 
officer. 

Sir Roserr Peet supported this amendment. It was opposed by 
Lord Joun Russevt and Dr. Lusnineron ; and rejected, by 97 to 73. 

The bill was read a third time. On the question that it do now 
pass, Sir Roserr Peet asked, if compensation was to be given to 
parish clerks whose salaries were interfered with by the bill? Lord 
‘JouNn RussEtt said, that when he had the necessary returns before him, 
he would take care that the legal interests of the clerks were provided 
for. The bill then passed. 

Lord Joun RusseEtt then moved that the Registration of Marriages 
Bill be read a third time. Mr. Goutsurn proposed to insert a clause, 
to compel parties giving notice of their intended marriage to the 
Registrar, to declare at the same time that they had conscientious 
scruples against being married according to the forms of the Church of 
England. 

Mr. Law, Sir Rozert Inctis, Mr. A. Trevor, and Sir Rosrrr 
PEEL, supported the motion. It was opposed by Dr. Lusutncron, 
Lord Joun Russet, Mr. Baines, Mr. Harpy, Mr. Curtar FrEr- 
cusson, and Mr. Warsurton. For the clause, 68; against it, 132. 

Mr. Warsurton moved to strike out a proviso to the 18th clause, 
which required parties about to be married to make a declaration of 
their religious opinions. Lord Joun Russet supported the motion ; 
Sir Rosert Inciis and Mr. Estcourt opposed it. The motion was 
carried by 108 to 67. 

Some conversation ensued; in the course of which, Sir Robert 
Pret charged Mr. Baines with acting inconsistently in supporting a 
bill which rendered no religious ceremony necessary for the completion 
of the marriage-contract. Mr. Baines had taken a different course 
when his bill was brought forward: and Sir Robert read an extract from 
Mr. Baines’s speech in Hansard’s Reports in support of his statement., 
Sir Robert Peel also said, that the conduct of Lord John Russell in 
allowing a proviso introduced by himself to be struck out—was unpre- 
cedented, considering the position he occupied in the House. 

Mr. Baines spoke a few words in explanation and defence of his 
conduct. Mr. Harpy and Mr. A. Trevor condemned the conduct 
of Lord John Russell. Dr. Bowntne said, that the country would be 
grateful to Lord John for his conduct that night. 

The Earl of Lixcotn said, that the conduct of Lord John Russell 
was unexampled, and utterly unworthy of him, He moved that the 
bill be read a third time that day six months. 

Lord Joun Russet. reminded the House, that the proviso which 
kad been struck out was notin the original bill, but had been introduced 
to conciliate opponents. ‘The consequence, however, was not such as 
kad been anticipated: the proviso produced dissatisfaction; and he 
was told it was necessary to go further, and agree to a clause—that pro- 
posed by Mr. Goulburn—which would destroy the efficacy of the bill— 

When he found, therefore, that some honourable geatlemen opposite were not 
satisfied with the extent of the clause, and also objected strongly to many of the 
provisions of the bill,—and when he found that many of his own friends, as 
well as many Protestant Dissenters, objected to the clause and the proviso, as 
being opposed to that religious freedom which he had always supported and advo- 
cated,—he believed that if he retained such a proviso in the bill, when, as he 
said before, those for whose sake it was proposed were not conciliated by it, 
that he did not attain the object he had iu view, and therefore he would with- 
draw it. 

The House divided; and the third reading was carried, by 104 to 54, 

The bill was then passed. 

4. SALARIED Members oF PARLIAMENT. 

Sir Joun Hanmer, on Thursday, moved the following resolution— 

“That it is contrary to the independence, a breach of the privileges, and 
derogatory to the character of the House of Commons, for any of its Members 
to become the paid advocate in Parliament for the conduct there of either pub- 
lic or private affairs of any portion of his Majesty’s subjects.” 

He supported his resolution in a speech of nearly an hour’s duration ; 
but was almost inaudible, in consequence of the constant talking and 
interruption of a very impatient House. His main argument was that 
the paid agent of any body of men could not be relied on to give an in- 
dependent vote on questions in which his paymasters were interested ; 
and he considered that Mr. Roebuck, by accepting a salary from the 
Assembly of Lower Canada, had placed himself in that situation. 

Mr. Roesvck quoted the judgment of an Election Committe, who 
had decided that Mr. Huskisson’s acceptance of the office of salaried 
agent for Ceylon did not incapacitate him from sitting in the House. 
He also referred to the cases of Mr. Burke, Sir James Mackintosh, 
Mr.” Burge, Mr. Marryatt, and Mr. Labouchere, who had all been 
Members of the House, and at the same time Colonial agents. The 
resolution of Sir John Hanmer would exclude the Governor of the 
Bank of England, East India and Bank Directors, and even the 
King’s Ministers, from Parliament. ‘The only danger that could 
arise from the practice against which the resolution was aimed, was 
averted by the publicity of the fact that such and such persons received 
pay for certain services. There was law and precedent in favour of 
the practice; and he should leave it to the House to decide whether 
there was not common sense also. 

Mr. Hanvey expressed, in strong terms, his sense of the merciless 
treatment he had received, when he was forced by the resolution of the 

ouse to give up his business asa Parliamentary agent, which was 
worth 3,000/. a year. Though he had no unfriendly feclingto Mr. 
Roebuck, he wished all parties to be treated alike, and that no differ. 
ence should be made between his case and that of others, because they 
had precedents on their side which he wanted. But he had always been 
the victim of party. 

Mr. Scagcett said he would support the motion if he stood alone. 





Mr. LazovucueEre mentioned, that he had declined to act as agent for 
Canada. He thought that Colonial agents ought not to be in Parlia- 
ment; but on that point Sir James Mackintosh held a diffent opinion. 

Lord Joun Russet spoke a few words against the resolution. 

It was ultimately rejected, by 178 to 67. 


5. Scorrisn Universitirs Bitt. 


Lord Metnourneg, on Tuesday, moved the Peers to go into Com- 
mittee on this bill. 

Lord Anerpeen then stated the amendments he intended to move 
on the bill in Committee— 

His first amendment was the insertion of the following clause: ‘ Provided 
always, and be it further enacted, that nothing in this Act contained shall be 
held to alter or affect the rights, privileges, control, and superintendence at 
present exercised, or which may lawfully be continued to be exercised, by the 
Established Church of Scotland, her General Assemblies, Synods, or Presby- 
teries, in any of the Universities and Colleges of Scotland.” His next amend- 
ment was, to prevent the visiters from interfering in any of the details of Uni- 
versity discipline or regulation, and to confine their inquiries to the distribution 
and management of their property and funds ; regard being had to their charters, 
foundation, and the other means by which they acquired or held their property. 
The next was, to limit the right of appeal to sentences of expulsion or dismis- 
sal; and the next, to limit the duration of the Boards to three months instead 
of five, as proposed by the bill. 

He wished the bill to be committed pro forma, that his amendments 
might be printed, and afterwards proposed when the bill should be re- 
committed. 

Lord Mertzourne did not see the justice of Lord Aberdeen’s re- 
quest. The bitter invectives of several of the Scottish clergy had re~ 
ceived their best answer from the manner in which the Commissioners 
had discharged their trust. He was not anxious for the authority 
which the bill would give to Ministers, and which it was said they 
might misuse— 

Whose bill was it? It was more the bill of the noble lords opposite than it 
was theirs: it was a bill founded upon the report of their own commission, 
which they had repeatedly taunted the Government for not having before in- 
troduced. For his part, he would far rather not have this power; for he well 
know the difficulty of exercising it. He professed that it was his intention to 
exercise it impartially and honestly, and to appoint only men who were fitted, 
from their character and authority, to carry into effect the recommendations 
of the Commissioners. Buthe did not undertake to give general satisfaction by 
his exercise of this authority ; because he knew too well the bitter political 
animosities, the bitter differences of religious opinion, the illiberal feeling of one 
set of men towards another, and the blind, bigoted hatred of opposite opinions, 
which prevailed in the present day in every part of bis Majesty’s dominions, 
and certainly not the least in that part of the country to which the measures re- 
lated, to anticipate any such result. 

‘he Bishop of Exeren said, that there was great excitement on the 
subject in Scotland. Only one University had petitioned in favour of 
the bill. There was alarm, nay even a panic, in Scotland, when it 
was found that the bill had been read a second time. He wished the 
measure to be postponed; and moved that it be committed that day six 
menths. 

Lord HapptxTon remarked, that they had the assurance of Lord 
Melbourne that the bill would not be hastily pressed forward. It 
was Lord Melbourne’s duty to introduce it; and he thought it ought to 
Le cautiously proceeded with. 

The Bishop of Exerer withdrew his amendment; and the bill 
went through the Committee pro forma. 

MIscELLANEOUS SuBseEctTs. 


EpucaTioN IN IreLaAnp. The Earl of Wicktow presented @ 
petition to the Peers last night, against the Government plan of edu- 
cation for Ireland ; and reiterated several charges against the conduct of 
the schools. The Marquis of Lanspowns, in reply, said that he bad 
ascertained the falsehood of several of the charges against the new sys< 
tem, and especially that advanced by the Bishop of Exeter respecting 
the seditious words set as a writing-copy for the use of the boys in a 
school on his own estate—his pet-school, as the Bishop had called it. 
The Bishop of Exerer said, that if his motion for inquiry bad been 
acceded to, he would have produced the evidence on which he made the 
statement: Lord Lansdowne’s contradiction rested upon an inquiry 
conducted he knew not where, or by whom. The Marquis of Lans- 
DOWNE said, that he stated the facts on the authority of his agent, 
whose letter he could produce. 

Facrory Systrm. The Bishop of Exeter then presented some 
petitions in favour of a relaxation of the hours of working in factories ; 
which gave Lord MrLsourne an opportunity of correcting a misun- 
derstanding of the Bishop on this subject. Dr. Phillpotts had said, 
that within the last four years 8000 children had been abandoned by 
their parents in Manchester; but Lord Melbourne had ascertained, on 
inquiry, that the return cited by the Bishop comprised all the children 
who were lost and strayed, and been taken in consequence to the 
Police-oflice: it did not follow that they had been deserted by their 
parents. 

Tue Cuvurcn Discirpitne Brie was read a second time on Tuesday, 
on the motion of Lord Correnuam; and ordered to be committed on 
Monday. 

Reaisrration oF Voters Birt. The House of Commons, being 
in Committee on this bill on Monday, Sir James Granam moved @ 
clause to prevent freeholders and leaseholders of property in boroughs, 
which would confer the privilege of voting for Borough Members, trom 
voting in right of such property for County Members. Sir Joun 
Campsett, Mr. Wanrurron, and Mr. Gortne, opposed the motion ; 
and it was negatived, by 133 to 100. ‘The remaining clauses, with the 
schedules and preamble, were agreed to. 

Eneursu Tirne Bit. Lord Joun Russert moved the third read- 
ing of this bill on Monday. Sir Roserr Prev said, that there was 
litde difference between ‘the bill and the measure he had himself 
prepared; and he was not disposed, considering the public anxiety 
for the settlement of the question, to offer any opposition to the 
motion. After a brief debate,—in which Mr. Hume, Mr. Wanuunton, 
Sir Roserr Ixeus, Mr. Baines, and Captain PECHELL joined,—the 
bill was read a third time. Mr. Hume then moved to strike out the 
37th and 38th clauses, which fixed the amount of tithe to be paid for 
hop-grounds and market-gardens. Mr. Benert, Mr. Waxnnunton, 
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and Colonel ‘'Hompson, supported the motion. It was opposed by Mr. 
Honces, Sir Rosrrr Peer, Lord Joun RusseEtx, and Mr. Curreis; 
and rejected, by 153 to 39. 

The bill was then passed: it was taken up to the Lords, read a first 
time, and next Thursday was appointed for the second reading. 


Save or Sprrirvous Liquors. The House, on Wednesday, refused, 
by a vote of 52 to 15, to go into Committee on Mr. Giton’s bill to 
regulate the sale of spirits. Some conversation took place respecting 
the comparative intemperance of the higher and lower classes. Mr. Por- 
TER said, that the people were driven to the gin-shop by interference 
with their innocent amusements. Colonel Tuomrson thought, from 
what he had witnessed, that there were more instances of degrading, 
filthy, and indecent intoxication, among the richer classes than among 
the operatives. Sir R. Bateson said, that the persons with whom he 
associated were not in the habit of getting beastly drunk ! 


Tue CuarirasLteE Trustees Bitt went through the Committee 
Yast night; and the report is to be received on Thursday, when the 
discussion on the principle of the bill is to take place. 


Raitways. On Tuesday the report on the London and Blackwall 
Commercial Railway Bill was received. The report of the Brighton 
Railway Committee, approving of Stephenson’s line in opposition to 
Rennie’s, was received, after a debate of some length, by a vote of 
101 to 61. 

In the House of Peers, the Duke of Ricumonp presented a special 
report from the Committee on Railways, recommending the insertion 
of a clause in every railway bill, to prevent accidents by fire in densely- 
peopled districts from the flues of the engines. Earl Firzwittiam 
approved of the clause; and pressed upon Ministers the necessity of 
some general plan for railway lines, in order to make them dovetail into 
one another as much as possible, instead of clashing and crossing. 
The clause recommended by the Committee, to prevent accidents by 
fire, was then, on the motion of Lord Kenyon, inserted in the London 
Grand Junction Railway Bill. 





Che Caurt, 
Tue King and Queen went on Tuesday to Bushey Park, and returned 
to Windsor in the evening. 

On Wednesday, the King came to Town and held a Levee. Among 
the company were the Dukes of Wellington, Cleveland, and Leinster, 
Earl Spencer, Sir James Graham, Sir Edward Codrington, Lord 
Aylmer, Sir John Franklin, and Captain Manby. The King gave 
audiences to Lord Melbourne, Lord John Russell, Mr. Spring Rice, 
and the Marquis of Lansdowne. In the evening the King returned to 
Windsor. 

The health and eyesight of the Duke of Sussex are still improving. 

The Metropolis. 

Mr. Teulon, Chairman of the Southwark Reform Association, has 
replied rather sharply to-Mr. Harvey’s letter in defence of his speech 
and refusal to vote on the Irish Church Bill. He repeats the charge 
against Mr. Harvey, of abandoning the Liberals when they most 
needed assistance, and throwing the weight of his talents into the scale 
of Opposition; and gives him to understand in very plain terms, that 
the electors of Southwark expect their Representative to support the 
Ministry. 

The Radicals of St. Pancras had a public dinner on Monday, at 
White Conduit House. ‘The dinner was attended by Sir S. Whalley, 
Mr. O’Connell, Mr. Harvey, and Mr. Feargus O'Connor. Mr. 
O'Connell and Mr. Harvey both addressed the company at some 
length. The former urged the necessity of Peerage Reform; while 
Mr. Harvey dwelt at length on the pusillanimity and political disho- 
mesty of the Whigs. 

In the Court of Exchequer, on Monday, Mr. Vandenhoff, the actor, 
obtained a verdict, with 1601. damages, against Mr. Bunn, the lessee of 
Drury Lane Theatre. It appeared from the evidence, that Mr. Van- 
denhoff was engaged in July 1835, at a salary of 18/. a week, to play 
at Drury Lane Theatre for two seasons. He accordingly performed 
till the 17th of May 1836; when Bunn closed the theatre, and de- 
clared the season to be at an end, although he opened it a few nights 
after, and ‘kept it open till the 18th of July. Mr. Vandenhoff was 
not allowed to play during this supplementary season; and it was 
for nine weeks’ salary that the Jury gave the verdict of 1601. [We 
suppose that the other performers, dismissed at the same time with 
Mr. Vandenhoff, will come upon Bunn for their nine weeks’ salaries. ] 

In the Under Sheriff's Court, on Wednesday, a Jury was summoned 
to assess the damages to be paid by Mr. Macready for the assault on 
Mr. Bunn—the defendant having allowed judgment to go by default. 
The evidence proved, that Mr. Bunn had been most severely thrashed, 
and that his surgeon’s first bill amounted to 442. It was also stated 
that the production of the Maid of Artois was delayed for some weeks 
owing to Mr. Bunn’s inability to attend to his business—thereby occa- 
sioning a loss to him of 4002. or 5002. The Jury, however, assessed 
damages at only 150/. Mr. Sergeant Talfourd delivered a very eloquent 
speech for his friend Macready. 

The funeral of Mr. James Mill took place at Kensington on Wed- 
nesduy. It was attended by his son and only a few friends. 


Some mischievous individual cut the head of Chipp’s valuable drums 
at the Opera-house on Saturday night. 

Silver spoons and forks worth about 200. have been stolen from 
White’s Club-house. [Some needy Tory, we suppose, has made free 
with the plate to pay his election bills. ] 





The Country. 

The contest in Merionethshire terminated on Saturday, in the 
election of the Tory candidate, Mr. Richards, by a majority of 501 to 
150 over his opponent, Sir W. Wynn. The Post ‘ records” this “ tri- 
umph of Conservative principles” with “feelings of the proudest gra- 
tification.” It is very gratifying to the Tories, doubtless, to perceive 
that Merionethshire is no longer to be one of their close boroughs. 
The late Member, Sir Robert Vaughan, represented it for forty-four 
years, and some member of his family has had the same honour for 
upwards of a century. ‘Till the recent contest, nobody dreamed of 


giving the Vaugbans the least trouble. But the ground has peen 
broken; and in future a considerable expenditure of cash and no small 
exertion, will be required to keep the little county in the old hands. 
The result of the South Warwickshire election may with more reason 
be called atriumph. There, Mr. Evelyn Shirley has beat Sir Grey 
Skipwith, by 1873 to 1354. The representation of Warwickshire is 
now entirely in Tory possession ; for we cannot allow Sir Eardley 
Wilmot to pass for a Reformer. Sir Grey Skipwith polled nearly 
‘the same number of votes as in 1832, when he defeated Mr. Shirley 
‘by 288; but it will be seen that the Tories have since registered their 


‘ strength, and have recovered their ancient predominance in the South- 


ern—not the Birmingham—division of the county. 

The parsons were of course very eager for Mr. Shirley's success ; 
and one of them actually ordered a number of bludgeons to be made, 
and hired men at 7s. 6d. a day to use them. The bludgeons were 
and seized, the curate confronted with the parish-clerk, who confessed 
the fact and betrayed his employer. 

It is reported in Rochdale, that Mr. Entwisle, M.P. forthe borough, 
is about to resign his seat ; and that Mr. John Holland, is to be brought 
out in his stead by the Tories. 


The members of the Croydon Reform Registration Society dined 
together on Wednesday, at the Crown Inn, Croydon. Major Beau- 
clerk and Mr. Leader were among the guests. Mr. Hall was in the 
chair; and in proposing the toasts, delivered several excelent speeches. 
Major Beauclerk and Mr. Leader both addressed the company on the 
grand topics of the day—the conduct of the Peers to Ireland, and the 
necessity of reforming their Lordships’ House» The healths of Mr. Hune 
and Mr. O'Connell, but especially the latter, were received in a marked 
manner. We are pleased to see that the Croydon Reformers do not 
limit their exertions to after-dinner orations, but have paid careful at- 
tention to the state of the registry; aud increased the number of Re- 
forming voters by 180 in their district alone. 

Colonel 'fhompson continues his epistolary commentary on the pro- 
ceedings of Parliament for the benefit of his constituents at Hull. 
The last Hull Observer contains two letters, from one of which we 
select the following passage to prove that the majority against the 
Ballot on the last division was, relatively to the number who voted, 
much smaller than on Mr, Grote’s motion in the previous session— 

‘* Mr. Grote’s motion was negatived by 139 to 88; and the year before by 
319 to 146. The way to compare two divisions, is to bring them to a common 
term. Imagine the numbers on the late division to have been increased on both 
sides (preserving the present proportion) till the smaller term was 146, and the 
two divisions would have stood 231 to 146, and 319 to 146; or the two majo- 
rities would have been 85 and 173, one of which is more than double the other. 
So that the relative majority against the Bullot has in a single year come down 
by more than one-half. This says a good deal for the progress of the question.” 

Mr. Curwood has been addressing a sort of laudatory letter of him- 
‘selfto Lord John Russell, putting forward his claims to the Recorder- 
ship of Worcester, in opposition to those of Mr. Buckle appointed by 
the Home Secretary tothat station. Lord John Russell has, however, 
adhered to his intention of recommending Mr. Buckle to the Crown 
for nomination to the office. [Is not Mr. Curwood the barrister who 
some years ago was in rather bad odour with the profession, in conse- 
quence of leaving his circuit, and intruding himself into the Oxford 
circuit ?] 

The King has granted a free pardon to two men, named Russell and 
Boden, the former of whom was convicted at the Wilts Assizes, and 
the latter at the Sessions, for two alleged highway robberies on a man 
named Green. Green, who, it appears, had received nearly 20/. for his 
costs on these occasions, found the trade of prosecuting so profitable, 
that he accuseda third man, named Jones, of a third robbery ; which led 
to the detection of the whole affair, and a system very much resembling 
the well-known trade of blood-money. 


O'CONNELL TO THE PEOPLE OF GREAT BRITAIN—LETTER II, 
“ Justice— Justice for Ireland,” 

There is an old proverb which says, “ One fact is worth a ship-load of arguments.” 
I will give you the fact of value. It is my own case. 

I have a residence in lreland—it is in a parish called Kilerohane, in the county of 
Kerry. The parish is in length about seveuteen miles, the breadth from three to four. 
The present population is 10,154. Of these there are Catholics, 9,990; Protestants, 
164. Of these Protesiants there are 87 consisting of “coast guards’? and police, with 
their families, ‘These persons are not, properly speaking parishioners. They are em- 
ployed in the public service, removable at pleasure, and always removed at stated pe- 
riods; in short, strangers, being in the parish only for a particular purpose and for a 
limited time. 

The Protestant parishioners, therefore, are cnly 77. 

Bat reckon them all, and the case stands thus: 

CRSTORUME  cb504 bce b Lisa PEPE PROT. eee eT 9,990 
Protestants ‘ 164 

The Rector of this parish is the Reverend Mr, Longfield. He has been Rector for the 
last ten or twelve years ; 1 believe be has not been as many days in the parish, I never 
saw him; and the ouly service he ever did me, was leaving his usual residence at Bath 
or Cheltenham, aud coming to an election to Kerry for the purpose of voting against 
me—that is all. 

Ilis composition for tithes ont of the parish amounts to 500/. per annum, or there- 
abouts. Tle has also three or four glebes, There are two parishes according to the 
Catholic division, We, the Catholics, cheerfully support the Catholic clergymen of 
both. 

rhe case, then, is this. I, as a Catholic, have to support my own clergymen, to 
build my own church, and keep it in repair. ‘The parish is poor, and the principal 
burden of all these falls on me; aud now the Reveread Mr. Longfield insists that, in ad- 
dition, | shall pay him 5v/. a vear for tithes ; and because I deem this demand, as it ma- 
nifestly is, most wojust avd unreasonable, he causes a bill to be filed against me in the 
Court of Exchequer, hands me over to a voracious attorney to mulet me in heavy costs, 
and then, forsooth, te me that the religon which stimulates him to and sauctions 
this gross and palpable injustice, is better than my religion, 

I do not believe it, Englishmen, I do not believe it! I think my religion better than 
his; aud therefore I never will pay him one shilling—no, not one farthing. He and 
his attorney may seize my cattle, my corn, my furniture ; they may distrain my tenants; 
they may sell, carry away, or destroy—I never will pay one penny, It is an unjust 
demand, Iwill not pay. [will not resist the law, because, like so many other mone 
strous iniquities, there is law for this also; but I repeat, I never will pay him one 
shilling—to him, or to his use, not one farthing. Come what come may, I never will 
pay him oue single farthing. 

This is my statement of fact. Here we are, in round numbers, ten thousand Catho- 
lics, called upon by our religious principles to support our own clergymen—cailed upon 
by law to support the clergyman of, say two hundred Protestants, which clergyman 
goes off from them altogether, and leaves them to a curate at 701. a year badly paid. 

Is this justice? isthis honesty? I ask every right-thinking Englishman to make 
it his own case. I address each Englishman individually ; I say to him— 

“Sir, suppese in your parish the case to be this: that there are ten thousand Pro- 
testants of whom you are one; that there are also two hundred Catholics, w ith whom, 
of course, you have no community of religion. ‘There is a priest appoiuted by or for 

















these Catholics—the Protestants are called on, you are called on, to give that priest 
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t ylebes aidall your tithes, Wha woukl be your answer? 1 will tell yon. 
adenial—a refusal, The terms of that refusal more harsh probably than 
necessary to expr 8s; but it would be the refusal of honest indignation.” 

Let me add, howevcr, that in the case of the Catholic there is a feature of greater 
strength and more distinctness. It is this: these tithes were instituted, these glebes 
were set apart, not by Protestants for Protestant worship, but by Catholics for Catholic 
worship. They were ours; we assigned them for our purposes—the purposes of the 
ten thousand. The force of law, or rather the law of force, has unjustly torn them 
from the Catholics, whose property they were, and given them to the two hundred Pro- 
testants, whose property they are not. - 2 

‘Take, then, this gigantic injustice as you find it—this mulfitudinous injustice—and 
tell me, Englishmen! Britons! are you surprised that Ireland is not tranquil, whilst 
this gross, glaring, monstrous injustice prevails ?—an injustice the more insufferable 
because it is sustained by cant and hypocrisy in the name of religion. 

Englishmen! would you bear with patience a similar injustice, if the case were 
yours? I tell you what, the Scotchmen did vot bear it: they turned out on the moun- 
tain’s side, and never allowed the sword to rust in the scabbard until they banished 
this iniquity from Scotland, and until they succeeded in directing the payments made 
by the people into the hands of the clergy who administered to the spiritual wants of 
that people. 

Well, the Trish are @t present more moderate—less would now content us; we desire 
to have tithes totally abolished; or if any part remains to be levied, that it shall be 
applied tothe purposes of giving education to all classes of the peop'e. We do not 
at present demand the glebes for the residence of the pastors whom the people prefer, 
But | candidly acknowlecdg», that, as the contest continues and grows warmer—as the 
Protestant clergy identify themselves with the wholesale slaughterers in the field, and 
with the more vexatious and exasperating villany of the Exchequer attornies—as the 
ideas they excite are of the Rathcormacs red with the blood of the sons of widows, or 
of the odious Exchequer rebellious writs—all connexion with religions institutions is 
forgotten; and the liish Juggernaut of plunder and massacre stands prominent, as de- 
manding those sacrifices which we formerly thought were only made to a mere differ- 
ence in religion. The time is, from these causes, fast arising when a compromise will 
be impossible; and those who now refuse an amicable and moderate rangement will 
have to blame themselves when a similar arrangement shall be rejected indignantly 
and contemptuously by the People of Ireland. 

Englishmen! I call upon you, while there is time and opportunity, to rouse your 
selves to obtain justice to Ireland, On Monday, the day on which this letter will be 
published, the Lords will consummate another measure of injustice and iniquity. 
Foolish and dishonest men will stand between Ireland and her rights, aud, in the mad 
ness of their absurdity, forget the near precipice down which the aroused indignation 
of millions of Britons must infallibly and speedily hurl them. 

My next letter will be addressed to the People of Ireland—to the shrewd, sensible, 
intelligent, generous, and brave People of Ireland, bey deserve to be your brothers 
and corquals ; because your liberties have not recently been, vor ever again shall they 
be, in jeopardy, that you may not reckon on the ready, active, aud zealous cooperation 
in your cause of your Irish fellow countrymen. 

I hive the honour to be, your faithful servant. 
Daniex O’ConneEtL. 








Langham Place, June 25. 








IRELAND. 

A short time since, Mr. Grattan, the Curate of Swanlinbar in 
Cavan, diocese of Kilmore, was dismissed from his curacy by the 
Rector, nephew to the Bishop. His case excited much interest; for 
Mr. Grattan had been curate for twenty-nine years, under many dif- 
ferent Rectors, and was much respected. He considered himself not 
only hardly, but illegally treated, and appealed to the Bishop—one of 
the delectable family of Beresford; who, of course, decided in favour 
of his nephew ; and a new curate was appointed. But the congrega- 
tion were indignant at the conduct of the Rector and the Bishop, and 
pitied a worthy gentleman, who in his old age was cast upon the world 
with a large family and no means of maintaining it. Accordingly, on 
the first Sunday after the appointment of a new curate, they barred 
the church-poor against both Rector and Curate, threatened non-pay- 
ment of tithes, and gave the watchword * No surrender!” The Rector 
obtained the assistance of a Magistrate, and forced his way into the 
church ; from which the congregation, to a man, departed; leaving 
Rector, Curate, and Clerk to themselves. The end of the matter 
was, that Mr. Grattan was sent for to perform the service; and on 
the understanding that he was to be reinstated in his curacy, the con- 
gregation consented to take their seats. 

Of course, we cannot advise any thing so illegal as the barring out 
of arector; but the Swanlinbar congregation has not set a very bad 
example in other respects; and we recommend congregations in Eng- 
land as well as Ireland, upon whom an unpopular parson may be forced, 
to leave him to preach to his “ dearly beloved” clerk. 

Among the subscribers to the O'Connell Testimonial, are the Earl 
of Shrewsbury 50l.; Mr. Coke, 50/.; and Mr. Morrison, M.P., 502. 
About 10002. has been received from Liverpool; and 2U0/., in addition 
to the former subscription of 7502 or thereabouts, from Manchester. 


POSISCRIPT. 
Saturpay Nieur. 
of to-morrow contains another misapprehension of 
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our views. We are charged with urging Ministers to resign at all 
events. We have never done so, but have always prese:.ted an alter- 
native—resignation OR DISMISSAL. Our dislike to a period of Tory 


rule isas strong as that of the Lwvaminer: but would Tory rule, whether 
in Ireland or England, follow upon resignation only, and not upon dis- 
missal? ‘Throughout the recent articles of the Examiner, it has been 
assumed, as a mere matter of course, that Ministers will surely re- 
tain office until they resign—that they cannot be removed until they 
shall please to go. The possible or probable case of dismissal has 
never entered into the thoughts of our contemporary; and thus all 
his speculations want a chief element of the question to be deter- 
mined. If November 1834 should be repeated, the Examiner could 
only say, “ Dear me! who'd have thought 10?” ~The Tories would in- 
stantly employ an opportunity to repeat that coup d'état. Our fear has 
been, that Ministers might give them the opportunity by holding office 
for no other purpose of their own than that of the pay and the pa- 
tronage. Ifit be plain that they cannot carry a single good measure— 
and if they remain averse to any Reform of the Lords—for what will 
they hold office but the pay and patronage? Let this become a general 
belief, and then Mr. Hupson’s services will be again required. If the 
Examiner will be so good as to remember Mr. Hupson, he will under- 
stand our view of the subject; and we shall then be happy to break a 
lance with him. 














The Standard of this evening, in an article ridiculing the manner in 
which the Ministerial writers treat the question of Peerage Reform, 
makes the following happy quotation from SHAKSPEARE. 

“ Elbow.—What is it your worship’s pleasure I shall do with this wicked caitiff ? 
“ Escal.—Truly, officer, because he hath some offenevs in him that thou wouldst dis- 
cover if thou couldst, let him continue in his courses tili thou knowest what they are, 
“ Elbow.—Marry, | thank your worship for it. Thou scest, thuu wicked varlet, nuw, 
what is come upon thee ; thou art to continue, now, thou varlet, thoy art to continue !°— 
re for Measure. 





The Vote-paper this morning announces that fr. W. S. O’Brien 
is to move, as » amendment on the first Order cv! the Day, on Tues- 
day, resolutio.~ ‘eclaratory of the right of Ireland to mun cipal insti- 
tutions simily ‘vo those enjoyed by England and Scotland, and renewing 
the pledge made when the motion for Repeal was rejected, to remove 
every just cause of complaint to the Irish People. Mr. O’Brien also 
proposes that an address founded on these resolutions shall be pre- 
sented to the King, and communicated to the Lords. - 

As regards Ireland, this would be a very proper proceeding. As 
regards the empire at large, a much stronger reprobation of the legis- 
lative policy of the Lords, would be no more than their dignity and 
duty require from the National Representatives at the present time. 


The Reform Association has begun to move in the business of this 
year’s Registry. Circulars containing plain directions for making 
claims and objections are in course of distribution from the rooms, 
No. 3, Cleveland Row; where any information that Reformers may 
require will be cheerfully given. 

The grand points to be kept in mind at present are, that 
In Counties— 

The 20th of July is the last day on which a Claim to vote 

received by the Overseers ; 

The 25th of Augustis the last day on which Objections can be made. 
In Cities and Boroughs— 

The 20th of July is the last day for the payment of Poor-rates and 

Taxes; 

The 25th of August is the last day to claim for yourself, if omitted 

from the list, or to object to any bad vote. 

Reformers should recollect, that on their activity or negligence at the 
ensuing Registration it will very greatly depend whether the Tories 
try another coup d'état in the autumn. They should turn to the pro- 
ceedings of Registration Associations last year, and see how consider- 
ably the Reform strength was augmented by what they did then. Sug- 
gestions for the guidance of Registration Societies will soon be circu- 
lated generally through the country. Now is the time for activity. If 
the Liberals are slack between this time and the 20th instant, they will 
deserve and almost certainly receive defeat from the Tories before 
Christmas. It is only by organization and watehfulness that the 
Liberals can hope to succeed against Tory intimidation and undue 
influence. 


can be 


The list ‘of subscriptions to the O’Conneti Testimonial, (which 
want of room obliges us to exclude from our advertising columns this 
week,) continues to receive additions from the most influential and 
respected Reformers in the country. Among them we are glad to see 
the name of the Duke of CLEVELAND; whose subscription of 501. was 
enclosed in the following note to Mr. Frercuson of Raith. 

“ Cleveland House, 28th June 1836, 

My dear Sir—From the decision last night of the House of Lords, which has for 
the second time rendered nugatory the objects of the Irish Municipal Reform Bill, 
that was intended to distribute equal justice to our Irish fellow subjects, as had already 
been granted by Acts of the Legislature to those of England and Scotland, I must 
cousider it desirable for every weliwisher to the prosperity and tranquillity of that 
part of the United Empire, to afford his support to those who possess the ability, the 
energy, and the power to assert the rights and liberties of that unhappy country ; 
which have been so ably advocated by Mr. O'Connell, as to entitle him to the humble 
aid that T now beg leave to ence you towards defraying the expenses he has in- 
curred in defending his seat for Dublin, 

“ Your application to me on this subject you must allow me to plead as my apology 
for troubling you, “ Believe me, my dear Sir, very faithfully yours, 

“ CLEVELAND.” 

The Duke of CLEVELAND puts the question on its right footing. 
The value of O’ ConnELU’s services is enhanced by the conduet of the 
Peers. It is more than ever necessary that he should be supported by the 
public against the Tory conspiracy to beat him down by election ex- 
penses. It is the battle of Reform which he has been fighting at 
enormous expense and self-sacrifice. The O'ConNne Lt fund is in fact 
money to be expended by O’ConneLt for the maintenance of the 
Liberal majority in Parliament. The object of the subscription is 
not personal, but national; and the amount ought to correspond with 
the object. 

The Duke of CLEVELAND has well earned the hatred and abuse of 
the Tories. This morning the Times voids a mass of filth upon his 
Grace, ina style which reminds us of the Join Bull during the late 
Queen’s trial. Zhen, the Times thundered on the side of the Queen; 
but now, with a view to deter other persons of distinction from follow- 
ing the Duke of CLEVELAND’s example, it rakes up refuted scandal 
two centuries old, and intimates that the Duke’s clains to the name 
and property of Vane are dubious. ‘This is characteristic of the party 
to which the Times is become pledged. The columns of their journals 
swarm with calumnies on the private lives of their opponents. But 
now, heretofore, their base mode of attack will fail, or serve 
rather as a stimulus to men of spirit to add their names to the list of 
O’CONNELL’S supporters, 


“ 
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The Standard last nigit asserted that Lord Joun 
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to refuse consideration of the Lords’ “reasons” for mutilating the Trish 
Bill, was brougbt forward in a House from which “ two thirds” of the 
Members were absent. The fuct is, thet the bod the House, and 
both the side galleries. were completely filled: wre pretty sure 
that five hundred Members were present. The story about the ‘sur 
prise” is mere fudge. The Opposition benches we crowded, and 
the Tories mustered ‘in great strength. But, notwithstanding, they 


were in a minority; the majority against them was the larger because 
the House was full. Prep. knew tnat well enough. 


Maxine Nonsensr.—In our report of the speech of Lord Lyndhurst, there 
is a typographical mi-tuke which makes nonsense of a striking passage. His 
Lordship was contrasting the brutal style of Mr. O'Connell's assaults with 
Mr. Sheil’s more civilized mode of warfare. He is reported as follows: ‘ The 
next, my Lords, was a man of a very different stamp, for nothing can be more 
strongly contrasted with the well-tempered weapon of the gentleman to whom 
I have referred, than the coarse rusty plane of his associate.” Substitute ‘¢ flail” 
for ** plane,” and the passage is clear and forcib'e. — Times. 

The first reading was obviously the best. There is some meaning in a rusty 
plane, but what stark nonsense to talk of a rusty flail/— Examiner. 

The word, however, was neither “ flail” nor “ plane,” but blade. 


The per- 
fect meaning of “a rusty blade” is obvious enough.—- Spectator, 
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The following is the Bank of England’s account of its average 
weekly assets and liabilities from the 5th April to the 28th June in- 
elusive. ——_ 


LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
Circulation.........417,899,000 Securities .........27,155,000 
Deposits ........... 13,810,000 Bullion ........... 7,862,000 

£31,709,000 £34,515,000 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuanok, Fripay AFTERNOON. 

We have to notice this week the very unusual circumstance of a rise of } per 
cent. in the price of Consu's in one day. The business recently transacted in 
the English Funds las been on so small a scale, that this variation acquires im- 

or’ nee from its rarity. This improvement, connected as it is with the 

eal-yy state of tl: Money Market, is a complete refutation of croaking predic- 
tions in which a certain class of politicians have been indulging. There never 
has been a time when capital was more abundant than the present; all the 
bankers and large capitalists being full of money, and anxious to find a secure 
employment for it at 2 or 83 per cent. interest; although, from the near ap- 

roach of the termination of the quarter, it might be supposed that the usual 

ong sad payments would cause a slight demand during the few days that 
must elapse between the payment of the large amounts of revenue in the hands 
of the District Receivers into the Exchequer, and the reissue of that money to 
the public in the shape of the Dividend. 

The improvement in the price of Consols is in some degree attributable to the 
fact of the dealers in Stock having made several speculative sales in anticipa- 
tion of the effect of the Parliamentary * collision” on public credit : but as the 
entire rejection of the Municipal Bill has not caused any panic among the 
Stockholders,{the jobbers have been compelled to replace Stock at advanced prices. 

In the Foreign Market, Spanish Stock has been at one period nearly | per 
cent. below our quotations of last week; but has recovered its former level, 
and is now a little above it. The depression was occasioned by some reports 
of the intended return of General Evans and the Auxiliary Legion to England, 
accompanied, as usual, by rumours of the treachery of Corpova, to which the 
continued inaction of that commander appeared to give some consistency. 
The improvement has resulted from a belief which has become general during 
the last two days, that negotiations for the withdrawal of Don Carros from 
the contest cither have begun or are about to commence: but we believe that 
these later rumours rest upon no better grounds than the others. 

A new loan for the service of the Government of Portugal has been con- 
tracted by Mr. Isaac Lyon Gotpsmip. It is to the extent of 900,000/. 
Five per Cent. Stock, at the rate of 80 per cent. ; so that the Government 
will realize about 700,000/. by the operation. Only 500,000/. of the loan will 
be circulated at present; the instalments on which are fixed for the following 


periods, Tat ..eove 8th July 1836....... seceeccecee .». 15 per cent. 
es 15th Aug. D4 
er 14th Sept. ” 
4th...... 14th Oct. ” 
5th...... 11th Noy. ” 
Gth...... 25th Nov. ” 





The Scrip of the new loan is current at 24 per cent. This transaction has 
not led to any material fluctuation in the prices of the other Portuguese Funds. 

A demand has within these few days occurred for the Bonds of the old 
Greek Loans, which have hitherto been completely neglected ; and an improve- 
ment in price of nearly 10 per cent. has ensued. This advance has been occa- 
sioned by some reported financial arrangements, in which the long-disregarded 
claims of the English creditors of the Greek Government are to be considered 
with aview to their liquidation. 

The South American Stocks have continued firm at previous quotations, with 
very little doing. 

The European Continental Securities are in demand, in consequence of the 
rise in Consols ; but not at any material advance of price. 

The Railway Share Market has been almost neglected ; the passage of some 
of the bills through Parliament not having produced any improvement. 

We are glad to find the view which we last week took of the alleged bill 
transactions originating in Railway Shares is the true one; the Z'imes having 
been compelled to back out of its assertions on this subject, to which we then 
referred. Sarurpay, TWELVE O'CLOCK, 

The Consols have improved } per cent. upon yesterday’s price, and are firm 
with little doing. The Foreign Market is almost in astate of stagnation ; Spanish 
Bonds are slightly above yesterday’s quotations,—-the Active Stock being 424 } ; 
the Passive, 12§ 7; and the Deferred, 193 §. The Scrip of the New Portu- 
guese Loan is 2334; while the Greek Bonds of 1825 are nominally 39 40. The 
Railway Shares are almost neglected: the following are the prices of the 
ar ag ones. Brighton (Stephenson’s), 11 12; Southampton, 56; Great 

Vestern, 24 25; Greenwich, 5 6; London Junction, 4 4; Blackwall, 3 § prem. 
SaruRDAY, Four o'cLock, 

The Consol Market clqses at the morning’s price. The premium upon Ex- 
chequer Bills has improved 2s. ; having been 16, and the closing quotation 
being 14.16. ‘The Foreign Funds generally are unaltered ; with the exception 


of Spanish, which are a shade flatter. The New Portuguese Scrip is 24 3 


prem. The Greek Bonds, 1825, have veen done at 39 and 393, and close at 
39 40. ‘The Railway Shares have been unaltered during the whole of the after- 
noon. 


Intelligence has been received from Rio Janeiro, bringing seventeen days’ 
later workings of Limperial Brazilian Mines: the produce averaged ]4lb. of 
gold per diem, and the prospects are represented as favourable. The price of 
the Shares has not been affected by this intelligence. 








3 per Cent, Consols ....-... shut { Dutch 24 per Cents ........ 564 3 

Ditto for Account .......... 923 | French 3 per Cents..... ees 

New 34 per Cent. Anns,.... shut Mexican 5 per Cents. ...... 34 35 

BUA BtUCK is cecercvese 2103 Portuguese 3 per Cents. .... 52 
shut Do. Regency 5 per Cent.... $2 
12s. lds. Russian, 1821. 5 per Cent... 1104 
1024 Spanish, 1834,5 per Cent... 424 4 

az cove 874 4% Ditto, Deferred .........2.. 128 3 
Danish 3 per Cents. ...00.. 764 4 Ditto, Passive ....ccesscese 198 4 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrived—At Deal, July lst, George the Fourth, Waugh, from China. 
June Yih, Maiquis Camden, Gribble, from ditto, Off Liverpool, June 30th, Eliza 
Heywood, Heywood, from the Cape. At St. Helena, May 4th, Colombia, Booth, from 
China; 6h, Lord Saumarez, Rowe, from Mauritius; 8th, Eliza, Christopher; LOth, 
Ann, Hedges; Lith, Sarah, Whiteside; L2th, Coromandel, Chisser; and Allred, Tap 
ley, from Chioa; Oriental, ——, from Bengal; and 13th, Cheshire, Campbell, from 
Mauritius, At China, Champlain, Ritchic, from Liverpool; and Aurelius, —~, from 
London, 

Sailed—From Gravesend, June 27th, Barretto junior, Sanders, for Madras; 28 h, 
Royal Admiral, Fotheringham; and 29th, Lady Feversham, Webster, for Bombay ? 
and 30th, Courier, Proudfoot, for the Cape. From Liverpool, 29th, Albion, Patman, 
for China; Hygeia, Lucy, from Bengal; and Bombay Packet, Garnock, fur Bombay, 


Off Plymouth, 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


PEERAGE REFORM. 


Tue public business of this session is really over. There yet 
remain some important bills in the Commons, which it is as well» 
perhaps, should be sent up to the Lords for rejection; but except 
as, according to the plan of the Courier, it may be desirable that 
the Lords should have full opportunity to make themselves more 
odious, there seems no reason why Parliament should sit longer 
than may be necessary for the passing of private bills. If the 
fact were not obvious, it would be proved by the present occupa- 
tion of the public mind. Wherever two or three Reformers are 
gathered together, one hears no more of the measures still before 
Parliament: the incompatibility of the two Houses is become the 
only topic of interest. ‘* Collision” some yet call it; but by what- 
ever name the difference may go, it is now assumed to be incur- 
able by any ordinary means. This leads at once to the conclusion 
that one or other of the Houses must be altered so as to make 
them agree. But as the wish of the Tories to unreform the 
House of Commons is too absurd for mention, all reflection on 
the subject ends in a conviction that the Lords must be reformed. 
Accordingly, Reformers are engaged in proposing and examining 
different plans of Peerage Reform. Some writer has said that 
the English are so practical a people, that they take no interest in 
any public question which is not likely to be the subject of imme- 
diate legislation. At that rate,an Act of Parliament for Reform- 
ing the Lords is not far off. Still, so rapid has been the progress 
of opinion on this matter—so sudden has been the conviction that 
Peerage Reform is inevitable—that neither the details nor even 
the principles of any acceptable plan are yet before the public. 
In no case does the common question, ‘ Well, what is your 
plan ?” receive a satisfactory answer. But every Reformer has a 
plan. Here is one suggested to us by an ingenious corre- 
spondent. 

“Tn forming a plan of Peerage Reform, the first step seems to be to 
ascertain clearly the object in view. I take that object to be, general 
agreement between the majorities of both Houses. For the present 
purpose, the disposition of the Commons majority is of no conse- 
quence: it may be either Tory, Whig, or Radical, and yet the present 
end of Peerage Reform will be attained, if the majority in the Lords 
agree generally with the majority in the Commons. To speak more 
precisely, therefore, the object is, that the majority of the Lords should 


be so constituted as to agree generally with the majority of the 
Commons. 

“ The object being defined, the question of means arises: and here 
Iam inclined to lay down a principle of action which will meet with 
general assent in this change- disliking country,—viz. that the minimum 
of change, provided it be sufficient for the object, is the most desirable 





quantity. Perhaps all change, but especiallly organic change, is evil 
per se. The less of change the better, so that there be enough for the 


end in view. 

“‘ What is the least degree of change in the constitution of the House 
of Lords which would secure their general concurrence with the House 
of Commons? As a contribution towards the solution of this problem, 
I humbly offer what follows. 

“ The Scotch Peers are elected by and out of a body of Scotch 
Lords. Suppose this principle of election and responsibility extended 
to the whole Peerage—that a House of Peers, consisting of any con- 
venient number, were elected by and out of the whole body of Lords. 
In that case, the legislating Peers would strictly represent, as the 
Scotch Peers do now, a select body of electors. | How, then, might 
the titled electors, who would always determine the character of the 
Upper House, be made always to sympathize with the majority of 
the Lower House? By means of additions to the elective body, —ad- 
ditions, whenever required, of new members holding opinions like 
those of the Commons majority. But, in time, the number of the 
electing body might, if the right of election were hereditary, become 
too large—so large as to be no longer a select body. To this objection 
the answer is, that the right of electing Legislative Peers ought 
not to be hereditary. I suppose then that the right both to elect 
and to be elected, is only for life. In that case, the number 
of Peerages falling in by deaths, would enable the majority of 
the Commons, acting through the Crown, to create sufficient Peers 
for constant agreement between the two Houses, witbout depriving 
the electors of the Peers of their select character. Without any 
increase of the whole number, the frequency of vacancies, by death, 
would permit such a regular course of creations as would surely main- 
tain harmony in the whole Legislature. 

“* This is a plan for a House of Peers: Mr. O'ConneELU’s plan, and 
others, are in reality plans either for two Houses of Commons, or for a 
single legislative chamber. ‘Those other plans propose, in fact, to 
abolish the Peerage, not to reform it. And a day may come when any 
kind of second chamber will be considered useless: but that day is, 
I think, far distant. For the present, the grand point is to discover 
what is the least degree of change that will suffice for producing har- 
mony between the two Houses. Less change than what is involved 
in the above suggestion would not have the effect desired : this, as it 
appears to me, is the minimum for sufficiency. 

‘© Whether in the least or in the greatest degree, there is but one 
means of reforming the House of Lords constitutionally ; and that is, 
by a large creation of Peers for the especial purpose. Z 

“TI suggest this plan only with a view to stating my notions of 
the minimum of indispensable change. Amongst the many plans that 
will come before the public during the next balf-year, there may 
one which, though suflicient, shall involve less of change ; and if so, it 
sball have my support. 

‘Tam not looking to the distant future ; nor have I thought about 
what would bea perfect legis'ature. All I desire at present is, that 
the business of legislation should not be stopped, but should go on 
smoothly ; and for this single purpose, all I desire at present is harmony 
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between the two Houses —that is, not Peerage Abolition, but Peerage 
Reform. The question of Peerage Reform is now a practical one, 
and must be settled.” 

If so, what part are the present Ministers likely to play in this 
inevitable work of Peerage Reform? The part assigned to them 
by the Examiner and Courier,—that of continuing to hold office, 
with no other view than to propose good measures for defeat by the 
Lords,—is one, we feel quite sure, which they will not be able to 
take. The part proposed for them is toodespicable. Supposed to 
be there, mere unconscious tools of the Radical party, for making 
the Lords more odious to the People, and caring themselves for 
nothing but the pay and patronage of office, they would be 
despised, and, asa certain consequence of losing the support of the 
People, dismissed. What part, then, these Ministers may take in 
the work of Peerage Reform, depends upon whether they take 
any partatall. The actual stoppage of legislation has produced 
a totally new state of things. Those who are not for Peerage 
Reform, must now be considered against it. There are many 
besides Ministers who must now ‘take a line,” as it is called. 
This is as important a crisis for the Whigs, as when, in 1830, they 
declared for an “ effectual Reform of the House of Cominons.” If 
Ministers declare that they can take no part in the work of 
Peerage Reform, certainly they will keep their word; for they 
will be dismissed, and soon as much forgotten as Lord Ripon or 
Lord Brovcuam. If, on the contrary, they intimate that their 
dislike to organic change shall not deter them from promoting any 
measure that may be requisite for producing harmony between the 
two Houses, then, whatever that measure shall be, they may be the 
persons to propose and conduct it as Ministers. As respects them, 
it is come to this—the question of Peerage Reform will either keep 
them in or drive them out of power; but which of the two, depends 
altogether on themselves. 





BELLIGERENT POLICY OF THE OPPOSITION. 


Ir is a source of great lamentation to the Tories that Englishmen 
have turned their attention to their own concerns, instead of fo- 
reign politics and the squabbles of Continental despots. Hear 
the Morning Post, the still consistent organ of old-fashioned 
Toryism, on this subject— 

© The apathy which exists in the public mind on matters relating to our 
foreign policy, would almost induce foreigners to believe that the English cha- 
racter had undergone a total change. A considerable alteration has certainly 
taken place; and whether it be a happy or unhappy consequence of the Reform 
Bill—a question which we shall not now attempt to enter into—it is unques- 
tionable, that domestic subjects alone excite attention ; and a Whig-Radical 
Foreign Secretary has been allowed with impunity to run riot in a career of 
imbecility and recklessness productive of the worst results for the substantial 
interests of this country, and calculated eventually to involve most seriously 
the peace of Europe.” 

The concluding phrase is a bit of cant. The course of the 
“ Whig-Radical Foreign Secretary” is distasteful to the Tories, 
not because it endangers “the peace of Europe,” but because it 
has been, and is, calculated to preserve this country from war, 
Subsidies, loans, and pensions. to military heroes, are not as com- 
mon as in the palmy days of Toryism. Hence the annoyance to 
needy gentlemen, and the circumscribed incomes of Lord Charles 
and the Honourable Mr. Do-nothing. Hence that domestic pros- 
perity which was formerly sacrificed at the shrine of foreign con- 
quest, and hence that vigilant attention to the conduct of their 
tulers which characterizes Englishmen of the present day. It 
was by no means the least important of the pledges given by Lord 
Grey, on his accession to office, that his policy should be pacifie,— 
in other words, that he would not get upa war to divert the public 
mind from domestic reforms. 

The Post complains that the people do not feel “ the same in- 
terest and excitement as in the olden time in respect to the 
course of events in the Peninsula;” and the Post, while re- 
gretting it, states an undoubted fact. Only a few years have 
elapsed since the country was “ all agog ” to know what passed 
on the Continent. The foreign mail was looked for with far 
greater interest than the result of an important Parliamentary 
debate : if a victory was won by our troops abroad, the Minister 
might ride rough-shod over the people at home: the excesses of 
French Revolutionists were used to frighten Englishmen into ac- 
quiescence in Oligarchical misrule; always, and by all means, 
the people of this country were taught to look abroad for instrue- 
tion and warning, and to consider it little short of treason to 
doubt the perfection of the “ glorious Constitution,”"—so perfect 
in theory, and which worked so well—for the men in power. 
Indeed the times are altered; and the change did not come a day 
too soon, though it has caused the overthrow of the party whose 
predominance was based on popular ignorance and men’s inatten- 
tion to their own affairs. 

It is so plainly the policy of the anti-national party to escape 
serutiny of their proceedings,—to divert the attention of the 
people from maiters which they understand, to those on which 
they may easily be deceived and bewildered,—that the return of the 
Tories to power might faiily be looked upon as the sure precursor of 
an extended and costly war. They recollect how triumphantly 
they resisted Reform and Retrenchment from 1794 to 1814 ; they 
have had bitter experience of the consequences of peace; and 
such is their desperation, that they would willingly encounter 
another period of bloodshed, Bank-restriction, and constantly in- 
creasing difficulties of finance, as the price of their restoration to 
office. Let the men of property—the merchants, the manufac- 
turers, the fundholders and bankers—the practical politicians, as 





they call themselves—take this part of tle Tory policy into vicw, 
an they are asked to sign addresses of encouragement to the 
ords. 





“ MIGHTY GREAT LIARS.” 


Tue name of O’CoNnNELL seems to throw the Tories, high and low, 
into a state of mental fury, which incapacitates them from dis- 
tinguishing, not only between truth and falsehood, but between 
probable and improbable lies. The exposure of the base Ra- 
PHAEL plot had the effect of stopping for a time the manufacture 
of what Junius calls “false facts,” and drove them to the 
mere repetition of abuse; which perhaps may have been profit- 
able to the Sfandard, but which the Stamp-oflice records prove to 
have been any thing but agreeable to the readers of the Times and 
the Herald. Of course, to mere blackguardism no reply can be 
made by any decent journalist; but it happened that, on Tuesday 
last, the Times ventured on a “ false fact.” Desirous of toadying 
its new patron, Lord Lynpuurst, the Times gave a flaming ac- 
count of the effeet of his Lordship's oratory on Monday night ; 
when he was represented as having “ made the quietus” of Mr. 
SuHeix and Lord Joun RusseE_u: and then, says the renegade, 

“ Mr. O'Connell he had just begun upon, when the Agitator, for his sins, 
was led, among other Members of the Commons, to the space below the bar. 
Lord Lyndhurst saw him, and instantly attracted all eyes to the coarse calum- 
niator, by announcing his presence in these words, which his Lordship 
delivered, looking steadfustly at O° Connell—‘ Etiam in senatum  venit: 
+ + + notat, et designat oculis ad eedem unumquemque nostrum.’ Zé ts im- 
possible to describe the effect this well timed quotation produced, followed as it 
was by a sort of apology to the memory of Catiline for the injurious compari- 
son. £ The person, my Lords,’ said Lord Lyndhurst, ‘ to whom those words 
were applied, had one redeeming virtue. Your Lordships will find in the elo- 
quent description the Roman historian gives of his death, that he had at least 
—courage.’ But we must refer our readers to this admirable speech.” 

This extract is taken from the 7%mes of Tuesday morning. In 
the evening, the Standard did its best to improve the descrip ion 
of its fellow labourer in the cause of Toryism and truth. After 
eulogizing LynpuuRst’s vindication of his own political con- 
sistency, the S/rndard proceeds— 

“Tt was in his retort, however, upon the disgusting beggar, that the indig- 
nant eloquence of Lord Lyndhurst burst with most splendour. We doubt 
whether the consuming denunciation of the Roman conspirator burst with more 
power, brilliancy, and effect from the lips of its author, than when they were 
pronounced last night. Led by that judicial instinct which so often drags 
criminals to confront their doom, the odious incendiary placed himself at the 
bar of the House, when thus Lord Lyndhurst spoke,” &c. 

The effect of all this upon O’ConNeELL is thus described by tke 
Standard— 

“ This extract is long, but we found it impossible to mutilate the passage. It 
only remains to be said, that the miserable object of it skulked crouchingly away 
Srom his execution, with that expression of affected gayety, clouded by bitter 
hate, which indicates the compound feeling of the hypocrite and coward. If 
we may slightly change a phrase employed in describing the conspirator re- 
ferred to in Lord Lyndhurst’s quotation—‘ Ignaviamque animi quam habuerat 
semper in yvultu adhac retinens.’” 

Would it be believed by any one not familiar with the practices 
of these Malays, that Mr. O'CONNELL was not present during the 
delivery of Lord Lynpuurst’s speech?—that the description of 
the effect of that speech upon him is therefore from beginning to 
end, pure fabrication, a downright lie? But so itis. The Morn- 
ing Chronicle on Wednesday thus exposed the falsehood— 

* Mr. O'Connell was not in the Lords till an hour after Lord Lyndhurst had 
ceased to speak. He was at the St. Pancras dinner, of which a report is given 
in the True Sun of yesterday. While Lord Lyndhurst was abusing Mr. 
O'Connell in the House of Lords, Mr. O'Connell was abusing him at the din- 
ner. Mr. O'Connell entered the Lords as Lord Winchilsea rose, and he asked 
a friend of ours, ‘ What has been going on?’ who answered, ‘ Lord Lyndhurst 
abused you.’ His reply was ‘Tit for tat: I have been abusing him at St. 
Pancras.’ ” 

Has the Times, has the Standard, corrected this mistake? By 
nomeans. Their readers are still allowed to gloat over the re- 
collection of Lynpuurst's triumph and O’ConNELL’s mortification. 





MARY MAGDALENE. 
Tue Norton plotters having failed to prove any criminal act 
against Lord MeLBourne, have been anxious to create the im- 
pression that his conversation was improper, and that he laboured 
at any rate to debauch the mind of the lady. For this purpose 
they refer to the following passage in one of Mrs. Norton’s 
letters to—her husband be it remembered. 

‘¢ Lord Melbourne has Jent mea curious book—Dr. Lardner’s Letters; in 
which the Doctor proves that Mary Magdalen was the most virtuous of her 
sex. I have not yet looked at it, as I do not wish to lose the post to you, but 
am very curious to see it proved.” 

This passage has been referred to by the Times and other 
organs of the bafiled conspirators, in such a way as to give the 
idea that Lord Me.tsourne had recommended to Mrs. Norton's 
perusal an indecent book, or one which went toconfound the dis- 
tinction between vice and virtue. Now, five minutes’ attention to 
the subject will convince our readers—such of them as are not 
already acquainted with the portion of LarpNer’'s Works referred 
to—that the Dictor’s “Letter” is a perfectly innocent produc- 
tion, whieh any lady married or unmarried might read with per- 
fect propriety. 

The tract is to be found in the Eleventh Volume of LarpNer’s 
Works, Jounson’s edition, published in 1788. It is entitled 
“ Letter to Jonas Hanway, esquire: in which some reasons are 
assigned why Houses for the reception of Penitent Women, who 
have been disorderly in their lives, ought not to be called Magda- 
len Houses.” It will be guessed from this title, that the Doctor's 
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object was not to prove that Mary the “sinner” to whom “ mach 
was forgiven” was a virtuous woman, but that she and Mary 
Magdalene were different persons. And nothing can be more 
satisfactory than the manner in whieh he makes out his case. 
We huve not room, nor for the general reader is it necessary, 
to goatany length into the elaborate argument of the learned 
author of the * Credibility,” to whose storehouse of facts and au- 
thorities Patsy is indebted for the most valuable part of his 
work on the “ Evidences of Christianity.” Bat we will refer to 
the 7th chapter of St. Luke’s Gospel; where it is stated that the 
Mary coinmonly called Magdalene was “a woman in the city,”"— 
that is, a woman of Nain, in which Jesus was sojourning at the 

“time. But it is stated in the very next chapter, that after Jeaving 
Nain, “he went throughout every city and village preach- 
ing,” &e.: and then Mary Magdalene, Joanna the wife of Herod’s 
steward, and Susanna and many others, ministered to him “ of 
their substance.” This of itself is sufficient to mark the distine- 
tion between the Mary who was bid “ to go in peace,” and the 
lady who with other persons of substance” and distinction 
ministered to Jesus in his journies. 

But Dr. LarpNer proves by many learned quotations, that 
Mary Magdalene was not a “ woman of the city” of Nain, but of 
Magdala in Galilee—whence she derived her name; and that she 
was a person of wealth and irreproachable character. Besides 
the mother of Jesus, there are four Maries mentioned in the New 
Testament, — Mary the sister of Lazarus, Mary the sister of 
Martha, Mary. Magdaléne (pronounced in four syllables, the 
accent on the penultimate), and Mary the “sinner,” who only 
appears on one occasion, and is then bid “to go in peace.” 

Dr. Larpner reinforces his opinion by citing the authorities 
of mavy theologians, anong whom are Macknicut, Grorttius, 
and Trntemonr; but it seems to us that the narrative in St. 
Luke’s Gospel alone is sufficient to show that there is no ground 
whatever for supposing that Mary Magdalene was the sinver. 
The error is almost universal, however; and it is plain from her 
letter that Mrs. Norron had fallen into it. 

The * Letter” is written in that dry, argumentative, serious, 
and elaborate style, by which all Dr. Larpner’s works are cha- 
racterized. There is not a single expression in it which can raise 
an impure or irreligious thought, any more than in the Gospel of 
Luke itself. The New Testament should be a sealed book to 
modest women, if the tract in question can do them any harm, 

We can fancy that it will be said, how came the subject to be 
introduced at all into the conversation of Lord MeLBourne and 
Mrs. Norton? Certainly, if people choose, in utter ignorance 
of the circumstances, to say that the topic must have been im- 
modestly discussed, they cannot be contradicted positively ; but 
it would be only fair to recollect, that you cannot read a work 
01 painting, or go intoa picture-gallery, without seeing some 
half-dozen Magdalens. So many suspicions have been proved to 
be unfounded with respect to the lady, that surely we may for 
once indulge in the charitable conjecture, that criticism on a 
Raphael may have led to a discussion on the identity of Mary 
Magdalene with the “ sinner.” 








SUMMER EVENING AMUSEMENTS. 
We have been indulging in a few evenings’ respite from playgoing this 
hot weather; managers, out of pure compassion to the public, or per- 
haps in very despair of getting together crowded audiences, having for 
a fortnight past considerately forborne to produce any novelty that 
could tempt people from bathing and boating, the twilight stroll, ora 
lounge before an open window with books or music. 

Covent Garden actually closed altogether last week, out of pure 
inanition. Even Firzsait, who must dream melodramas, was ex- 
hausted, and the public still more tired; comedy there was none, and 
tragedy was out of season—Jon was not cold enough. At Drury, the 
house on Maumray’s nights has overflowed—with perspiration, but 
has had time to get aired with emptiness on the others. We have 
resisted the fascinations of Mrs. White at the Lyceum, laughter- 
moving dame though she be ; and the Rebel Chief had a half-price set 
upon his head in vain. The very name of a‘ ballet of action” has 
kept us away from the Haymarket—besides, hay-fields are preferable 
just now. 

This state of felicity, however, can't last long: we read our impend- 
ing doom in large letters at the foot of the playbills of the New Strand 
Theatre, where two new pieces ure advertised for Monday, that almost 
agitate the diaphragm by anticipation of their cachinnatory effects. 
Then there are the French Plays at the St. James’s: Mademoiselle 
PLeEssis is just arrived, whom all who appreciate French acting should 
see; M. Arnat makes his oppearance there on Monday, whom all 
lovers of mirth will see; and on Wednesday, (for the benefit of M. 
Fapien Manrs,) Jenny Verrre acts an English character, which 
all her admirers—and they are innumerable—must see. We therefore 
resign ourselves to the necessity of exchanging glowing sunsets and 
mild moonrises for the glare of stage-lamps ; the whistle of birds, the 
scent of hay-fields, and the cool shade of trees, for the painted scene, 
the blare of trombones, and the odours of gas, gunpowder, and gallery 
exhalations. 

By way of preparing ourselves for the change, we repaired to the 
Colosseum; whose saloons are not so oppressive even as a crowded 
drawing-room, and where Mr. Tuompson’s living statues and groups of 
animated sculpture, and the ballet on the stage, the juggler in the open 
air, and Monsieur Sanksom—* the wooden Paganini,” as he is absurdly 
called—afforded entertainment that can be enjoyed leisurely and at ease, 
without fatigue tothe senses. This lignum-viti lyre can really boast of 
tones, hard yet liquid, like those that Micuart Boat elicited from his 
chin. The Wooden Harmonicon is composed of a few short bits of 
wood, about the bigness of a broomstick, linked together in five rows, 
of three pieces each, the middle piece heing the shortest: these are laid 





ona table, resting on little bundles of straw, and are played upon with 
two little plectra, looking like black-lead-pencils. M. Sanxsom per- 
forms with surprising expertness. From what substance next will the 
ingenious strike out sweet sounds? Shall we have the fabled music 
of Memnon’s statue mimicked in miniature by a ray of sunlight eoncen- 
trated on a marble figure, through the focus of a lens? or a scien- 
tific concert of marrowbones and cleavers? or an orchestra of 
‘‘harmonious blacksmiths,” beating on bass and tenor anvils, with 
tuned hammers ? 

The light and splendour of the interior of the Colosseum are agree- 
ably varied by the illuminated conservatories ; and though the saloons 
are not disagreeably warm, it is a welcome change to the moist atmo- 
sphere freshened by the fountain, and the cool air out of doors, on the 
plank-built promenades and staircases among the plantations outside, 
where the moonlight is put out of countenance by the gas sunflower 
beacon held forth by the canvas colossus, and the Harlequin hues of the 
transparent pagodas. Brauam might make the Colosseum a Rane- 
lagh and Vauxhall in one, by tunnelling under the road through the 
Park, and filling JENKiINs’s gardens with full-grown trees, transplanted 
by the new process, for illuminated groves, and a screen for fireworks. 
Some such plan as this was talked about at one time. ; 





THE ITALIAN OPERA. 

Tue Manager of the Italian Opera has hitherto rested on the vocal 
strength of his corps. The old operas (for so we must now call them) 
of Rossini bave furnished out the season’s musical provender, with, 
now and then, the addition of J Puritani. The other operas of Bet- 
Lint, of which there was so much cracking and boasting, but whose 
titles even we don't remember, speedily vanished from the stage ; and 
I Briganti remained as the last card in the Manager's hand. And it 
is, unquestionably, his best. Its author, Mercapante, has no genius 
—no power to create; he has no marked individuality of style, but has 
been content to float his little bark in the wake of Rossini’s vessel, 
seeking only to partake a portion of his triumph. His present opera 
shows an ambition after something better than the mere frivolity of the 
modern Italian school—a partial acquaintance at least with the riches 
of the German Opera, and an attempt to render them available to his 
own use, 

The story of the piece is taken from Scurtiuer’s well-known Rob- 
bers; but altered and improved, in manner as is set forth in the Italian 
poet’s “* Argomento,”—thus rendered into English by the official trans- 
lator of the King’s Theatre, whose language and spelling we will not 
venture to change— 

‘¢ The Italian poet obliged to adapt his characters for the stage and songs, 
found it necessary to ameliorate some characters, without at the same time 
loosing their proximity: those brigands, who in the German drama are repre- 
sented as a troop of villians stupid in vice, appear here like men opposed to all 
unjust oppression, friends to that innocent independence which violates neither 
order nor law.” 

The opera was written at Paris, and, we believe, in less than two 
months: probably the success of The Huquenots, and of MEYERBEER’S 
former operas in that capital, contributed to impart somewhat of the 
German flavour which Mercapantr has endeavoured to infuse into 
his work. Although this attempt has the effect of rendering the opera 
more piquant, by relieving the ear from the incessant repetition of 
melodies and harmonies of the Rossiy1 school, it yet manifests the 
comperative feebleness of the author. For example: the second act 
opens with a Robber’s Chorus,—usually a successful subject for a 
composer, and a favourite piece with an audience; and in this Mrr- 
CADANTE has endeavoured to glean something from WerxBer; but, com- 
pared, not with Weber, but Marscuner, it was feeble, poor, and 
ineffective—not stimulating enough to move a hand in applause. If 
we form another scale of comparison, and measure MERCADANTE 
against Betiii or Donizerti, he is, in this act, as superior to them 
as he is inferior to his German contemporaries. Some of his melo- 
dies are interesting,—among them, Grisi’s first song, ‘ Quando, o 
guerrier ;” and the duet between old Moor and his son Hermann ( La- 
BLACHE and Rusin1) is a highly-effective composition: but in all the 
pieces for principal voices, we were often at a loss to know how much 
of what we heard was to be assigned to the composer and how much 
to the singer—how much was garment and how much embroidery. 
Many times it seemed just like a singer’s exercising his voice on his 
solfegii. The chief defect of these compositions is their needless 
length; the same idea recurs again and again and again, till the ear is 
wearied and the attention gone. 

The opera has been produced under very favourable circumstances. 
Mercapante wrote it for the very singers who now appear in it, and 
superintended its rehearsal at Paris; where its performance was only 
suspended on account of Grisi’s indisposition. Itis, therefore, finely 
performed; and, there is little doubt, will have a run for the rest of 
the season. 


Three giraffes have arrived for the Surry Zoological Gardens ; one 
of them is fifteen feet in height. They were taken in the plains of 
Dongola, and some Abyssinians attend on them. 

The Duke of Bedford has signified his intention of presenting 
the Russell Institution Haydon’s painting of Xenophon. 

Cockchafers, it appears, are likely to become a new article of com- 
merce. A society, formed at Quedlinburg, has had nearly nineteen 
millions of these insects caught for the purpose of extracting oil from 
them. An essay of this kind has been made in Hungary, by which 
three measures of oil are obtained from eight measures of cockcbafers. 
The insects are placed in earthen pots, which are covered with straw 
ora cloth of metal wire, which are then turned up over a heated vessel 
destined to receive the oil that comes from them. Their cil is good 
for greasing wheels. — French Paper. 

A terrible event took place lately, at St. Petersburg, on occasion of 
a wedding. After the ceremony, the bridegroom was standing by the 
side of the bride, at the door of the church, waiting for their carriage, 
when a man rushed through the crowd and stabbed him with a dagger. 
It was a colonel, whose sister had been seduced by the bridegroom 
under a promise of marriage.— Zines. 
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HAZLITT'S LIFE AND LITERARY REMAINS. 


Tne contents of these volumes consist of three distinct sections : 
the first contains a life of the author, the second a view of his 
literary character, and the third is made up of such of his writings 
as have either not yet been published or not in a collected shape. 
Compared with the ephemeral productions or the mechanical 
manufactures of literature which daily come forth, this book has 
very considerable value and interest; although, with a few small 
exceptions in point of bulk, the old matter is superior to the new. 
mn ° . > . ie iec 

The biographical sketch of the author is by his son. It is short 
and slight ; not telling much more perhaps than was already known 
to many, but bringing into a focus the leading events of Hazvirv's 
life, and tracing serzatim his endeavours asa painter, till he aban- 
doned the pencil in despair, and then pursuing his career as an 
author, from the publication of his Principles of Human Action 
in 1805, until his death in 1830, in his fifty-third year. What 
has been done, however, is done well: the views are fair, and in 
the main just, although of course with a leaning to the hero; and 
the writer has avoided any thing like swaggering or undue as- 
sumption—he is confident and quiet. 

Much of character and even of interest is imparted to the 
sketch by the insertion of some of-Hazcirt’s early letters, in 
which the prominent characteristics of his after years are dis- 
tinctly visible, although modified by the religious training to 
which he had been subjected in his father’s house. ‘* The boy 
is father of the man:” at twelve years old young Haztirr began 
to philosophize and to speculate, with almost as much of shrewd- 
hess and penetration as he afterwards displayed, although the 
want of knowledge limited his views and might vitiate his eon- 
clusions. Even at ten years of age he dealt out axioms. See, 
in the midst of a childish narrative, how he lays down laws of 
morality, throws out a sarcasm in the shape of an insinuation, 
jumps to a conclusion as to the cause of the quarrelsome dispo- 
sition of his playmates, and closes with a touch of criticism. 

“ Wem, Saturday Morning, March —, 1788, 

“ Dear Brother—I received your letter this morning. We were all glad to 
hear that you were well, and that you have so much business to do.* We 
cannot be happy withoutbeing employed. 1 want you to tell me whether you 
fe to the Academy or not, and what pictures you intend for the exhibition. 

ell the e: hibitioners to finish the exhibition soon, that you may soon come 
and see us. You must send your picture to us directly. You want to know 
what Ido. I ama busybody, and do many silly things ; I drew eyes and noses 
till about a fortnight ago. I have drawn a little boy since, a man’s face, and a 
little boy’s front face, taken from a bust. Next Monday I shall begin to read 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses and Eutropius. I shall like to know all the Latin and 
Greek Ican. I want to learn how to measure the stars. Ishallnot, Isuppose, 
paint the worse for knowing every thing else. 1 began to cipher a fortnight 
after Christmas, and shall go into the rule of three next week. I can teach a 
boy of sixteen already, who was ciphering eight months before me: is he not a 
great dunce? [shall go through the whole ciphering-book this summer, and 
then Iam to learn Euclid. We goto school at nine every morning. Three 
boys begin with reading the Bible. Then I and two others show our exercises. 
We then read the Speaker. Then we all set about our lessons, and those who 
are first ready say first. At eleven we write and cipher. In the afternoon we 
stand for places at spelling, and Iam almost always first. We also read, and 
do a great deal of business besides. I can say no more about the boys here: 
some are so sulky they wont play ; others are quarrelsome Lecause they cannot 
learn, and are fit only for fighting like stupid dogs and cats. 
four yards at a running jump, and two ata standing jump. 
at this when you come down. 
great cold. 

Vaughn.” 

The following passages were written when two years older. 
They were addressed to his father, an Unitarian minister : this 
may in part account for their serious vein, but they read oddly 
from the pen of Hazvirr. 

“¢ T know that every minute that I am employed in doing any thing which 
will be advantageous to me will give you pleasure. Happy, indeed unspeakably 
happy, are those people who, when at the point of death, are able to say, with 
a satisfaction which none but themselves can have any idea of, I have done 
with this werld, I shall now have no more temptations to struggle with, and, 
praise be to God, I have overcome them: now no more sorrow, now no more 
grief, but happiness for evermore! But how unspeakably miserable is that 
man who, when his pleasures are going to end, when his lamp begins to grow 
dim, is compelled to say, Oh that I had done my duty to God and man; oh 
that I had been wise, and spent that time which was kindly given me by Provi- 
dence for a purpose quite contrary to that which I employed it to, as I should 
have done ; but it is now gone; Icannot recal time, nor can I undo all my 
wicked actions. I cannot seek that mercy which I have so often despised. 
have no hope remaining. I must do as well as I can; but who can endure 
everlasting fire? Thus does the wicked man breathe his last; and, without 
being able to rely upon his good, with his last breath, in the anguish of his 
soul, says Have mercy upon me a sinner, O God! ” 

This, from the same letter, is a happy touch, without relation to 
the writer’s age. 

“¢ Saturday afternoon I and George, with Miss Avis, went to a Mrs. Bart- 
i * My uncle John had recently established himself in London, in Great Russeli 
Street, as a portrait-painter,; in which profession he very zapidly attained consideravle 
eminence and an extensive practice. 

+ His attached and most excellent sister, who, 
John, still survive, 


I can jump 
I intend to try you 
j We are not all well, for poor Peggy + has a 
You spelled Mr. Vaughan’s nume wrong, for you spelled it 


with my grandmother and my uncle 








ton’s, who appeared to be an unhospitable English peies ‘lady,’ if such she may 


be called. She asked us, as if she were afraid we should accept it, if we would 
stay to tea. And at the other English persons, for Iam sure she belongs to no 
o her country than to England, I got such a surfeit of their ceremonial unsoci- 
ality, that I could not help wishing myself in America. I had rather people 
would tell one to go out of the house than ask one to stay, and at the same time 
be trembling all over for fear one should take a slice of meat or adish of tra 
with them. Such as these require an Horace or a Shakspeare to describe them.” 

There are more passages of a similar kind, but we must pass 
on. The next section contains some Thoughts upon the Genius 
and Intellectual Character of Haz.irr, by Mr. Eowaxp Butwer, 
and Mr. TALrourp the distinguished barrister. The paper of 
the author of Pelham is eloquent, but superficial; Mr. But- 
WER appearing desirous to make up by good composition and 
undiscriminating applause for want of matter. Mr. TaLrourps 
contribution is of a higher order; distinguishing, true, and pro- 
found. The writer seems to have been personally acquainted with 
Hazuirr; it is evident he is deeply read in his works; and al- 
though long companionship may have slightly biassed him in 
fayour of his author, it has enabjed him to appreciate the quali- 
ties and peculiarities of Hazrirr’s genius, which he analyzes 
with the acumen of a critic, whilst he animates his criticism with 
the spirit of a poet. In short, Mr. Tatrourp writes to endea- 
vour to convey a true impression of the qualities of his subject, 
and not ‘to show what fine things one man of genius can say of 
another.” 

The third part of the volumes, containing the Literary Remains, 
is by far the largest. The old matter consists of the elaborate 
paper on the Fine Arts from the new edition of the Hncyclopedia 
Britannica, and of various articles published in periodicals ; some 
of which it was scarcely worth while to have resuscitated, others, 
like the delightful paper called “ My First Acquaintance with 
Poets,” cannot be printed too often. The new papers consist of se- 
veral youthful productions, and of some essays, forming part of a 
series of Lectures delivered by Hazuirr in 1813, and which had 
narrowly escaped entire destruction, through the carelessness of 
the people to whom they had been intrusted. Their nature appears 
to have been metaphysical: their leading object is to deprive 
Locke of the credit of having first traced thought to sensation, 
by showing that it originated with Hogsrs; and the principal 
interest is derived from the descriptive notices of HopnEs’s 
writings, or rather from the quotations brought forward to support 
the views. From their subject these essays are of necessity dry 
to the generality. The paper which is most likely to become pere 
manently popular, and which indeed is the gem of the volumes, 
is that ‘On the Conduct of Life.” It was addressed to a school- 
boy—very probably Mr. Haztirr’s son; it seems never to have 
been intended for publication ; and, except in the closing passages, 
where the writer’s prejudices against the sex peep out, is written 
with practical sense and sagacity, undashed by any of that egotism 
or exacting feeling which had more or less disfigured his published 
works. The following passage, for its refined worldliness, keen 
observation, and attention to important trifles, might have been 
written by CHESTERFIELD himself in his best moments. - 

I observe you have got a way of speaking of your schoolfellows as ‘that 
Hoare, that Harris,” and so on, asif you meant to mark them out for particular 
reprobation, or did not think them good enough for you. It is a bad habit to 
speak disrespectfully of others: for it will lead you to think and feel unchari- 
tably towards them. II] names beget ill blood. Even where there may be some 
repeated trifling provocation, it is better to be courteous, mild, and forbearing, 
than captious, impatient, and fretful. The faults of others too often arise out 
of our own ill-temper ; or though they should be real, we shall not mend them, 
by exasperating ourselves against them. Treat your playmates as Hamlet ad- 
vises Polonius to treat the players, ‘according to your own dignity, rather than 
their deserts.” If you fly out at every thing in them that you disapprove or 
think done on purpose to annoy you, you lie constantly at the mercy of their 
caprice, rudeness, or ill-nature. You should be more your own master. 

Do not begin to quarrel with the world too soon: for, bad as it may be, it is 
the best we have to live in—here. If railing would have made it better, it 
would have been reformed long ago: but as this is not to be hoped for at pre- 
sent, the best way is to slide through it as contented!y and innocently as we 
may. The worst fault it has, is want of charity: and calling knave and fool 
at every turn will not cure this failing. Consider (as a matter of vanity) that 
if there were not so many knaves and fools as we find, the wise and honest 
would not be those rare and shining characters that they are allowed to be; and 
(as a matter of philsophy) that if the world be really incorrigible inthis 
respect, it is a reflection to make one sad, not angry. We may laugh or 
weep at the madness of mankind: we have no right to vilify them, for our 
own sakes or theirs. Misanthropy is not the disgust of the mind at human 
nature, but with itself; or it is laying its own exaggerated vices and foul 
blots at the door of others. Do not, however, mistake what I have here 
said. I would not have you, when you grow up, adopt the low and sordid 
fashion of palliating existing abuses, or of putting the best face upon the 
worst things; I only mean that indiscriminate, unqualified satire can do 
little good, and that those who indulge in the most revolting speculations on 
human nature, do not themselves always set the fairest examples, or strive 
to prevent its lower degradation. They seem rather willing to reduce it to their 
theoretical standard. For the rest, the very outcry that is made (if sincere) 
shows that things cannot he quite so bad as they are represented. The abstract 
hatred and scorn of vice implies the capacity for virtue: the impatience ex- 
pressed at the most striking instances of deformity, proves the innate idea and 
love of beauty io the human mind. 

Upon the whole, these Remains of WittraAm Haaztirr will 
operate favourably upon his memory, and tend to remove much of 
the ill odour which in life was attached to his name. ‘Taken alto- 
gether, not only did the good very greatly predominate in his con- 
duct, but it may be said with truth that the evil was merely ex- 
crescent. Without fortune, he maintained his independence and 
respectability by the strenuous exertions of his brain. Thrown 
“upon evil tongues and evil days ”—always exposed to obloquy, and 
not altogether free from danger—he stuck firmly to his unprofit- 
able principles, when beset on one side by intellectual persecution, 
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and tempted to apostacy on the other by the prospect of reward, 
and by the example of men whose genius he admired, and for 
whom he entertaineda personal esteem. But although the faults of 
his character were of a trivial, they were of a telling kind. As an 
author, he was egotistical and paradoxical, frequently to a disagree- 
able extent. Hazcirr not only thrust himself obtrusively upon 
the reader, but shocked his prejudices, and occasionally ran counter 
to truth and reason; whilst all these offensive things were done in 
a dogmatical devil-me-care manner, readily enough perceived by 
minds which could neither feel his occasional touches of tender- 
ness, nor appreciate his penetrating perception in criticism and life, 
nor comprehend his shrewdness in morals and metaphysics. These 
faults—grievous stumblingblocks to popularity—were heightened, 
exaggera'ed, and placed in full relief, by political hatred, unscru- 
pulous in its modes of warfare, and stimulated perhaps by the ran- 
cour which renegades ever enteriain towards the faithful. But 
Hazuirr suffered also from his friends. He was the member, if 
not the creature of acoterie, which deviated almost as widely from 
truth in their injudicious praise as his opponents in their savage 
censure; and Haztirr became in a measure the victim of the 
recoil. Judging fromthe volumes before us, his personal feilings 
appear to have been few, and all the idle stories circulated about 
the coarse sensuality of his habits, falsehoods; but, like those at- 
tached to his character as an author, they were of an unfortunate 
kind, especially when contrasted with the intellectual pretensions 
ofthe man. “It is worse than a crime—it's a blunder :” so the 
failings of Haz.irr partook of a degree of silliness which injured 
him more than platonic attachments to maid-servants, or a 
condescending association with low persons, where he looked, we 
have no doubt, like Reason with Folly’s cap and bells on his 
head, in Moors's charming little ballad, and became quite as 
distasteful to those whom he wished to please. 


THE GOSSIP’S WEEK. 

Tue charm of these stories lies in the vivid painting of the lan- 
guage, which realizes the images with the freshness and glow of 
a fine picture. The author’s ideas are evolved in palpable forms 
and picturesque shapes: not only external objects, but thoughts, 
sensations, and emotions, are depicted with the same distinctness 
and facility as forms, looks, manner, and tone of voice. Like every 
striking and original style, whether in writing or painting, this, 
however, has its peculiarity or mannerism—we will not call it 
affectation; indeed it scarcely amounts to that, though one charac- 
teristic of it is the assumption of an antique quaintness of phrase- 
ology. This mannerism consists in an effort to express vague 
feelings by forms of words that, however intimately associated with 
them in the writer's mind, do not convey to the reader definite 
ideas; and it is apparently the consequence of carrying too far the 
pencil-like touches of verbal description. 

The tone of the stories is romantic, and for the most part of a 
melancholy cast; and the incidents verge on the improbable. 
They are not very skilfully constructed either; and are told 
in an abrupt, intricate, and almost inverted manner, but with 
fluency of narration: a startling effect is produced by the sudden 
transitions, like the shifting of scenes in a drama; and this frag- 
mentary mode of narration suits well the graphic style of the 
writer. Itis like reading a set of pictures, to which the local cha- 
racteristics of landscape, costume, climate, and manner of the 
different countries where the scene is laid, give a variety and 
Novelty that aid their effect greatly. 

The characters generally are rather impersonations of abstract 
qualities, than individuals with peculiar idiosyneracies : the heroes 
and heroines have too much of the beaw ¢déal for frail human na- 
ture, at the same time that their actions are too constantly con- 
trolled by circumstances. They are the people of one creation, and 
bear the stamp of their creator, which gives a family likeness to 
them all. Thus, the lovely Giulietta, with her innocent looks of 
unconscious beauty—* the King’s Daughter” as she is calle€d— 
resembles the beautiful Fiammetta, who is a foundling likewise; 
and the Zingara girl, the double of Fiammetta in person but her 
opposite in character, is the same body with another soul. The 
two most original creatures are the courtly and passionless Prin- 
cess Herminia, in the story of “ The King’s Daughter,”"—who 
resembles a beautiful statue of alabaster, with a sweet smile 
chiselled on her cold lips, and eyes of clear stony brightness, like 
sapphires; and the wild, wayward Isabella, in that of * Count 
Dalberg and his Son,"—a creature of contrasts, with a soft voice 
and bold roving eye, languid step and abrupt manner, who fasci- 
nates her victim by tantalizing, and, under a half-assumed, half- 
teal recklessness, conceals consummate art: 

The best-told stories, and that have most interest and reality, 
are the two where the scenes and characters are those of fashion- 
able life in London,—the pictures of which are sketched with a 
tact that shows the author to be habituated to them: these are 
** Janet Hamilton” and ** The Roc’s Egg.” The hero of the first, 
Dudley, the lover of Janet, is a preux chevalier of the present 
day—an admirable portrait of that rare animal a perfect man; 
yet he is not insipid or artificial. His only weakness, which gives 
rise to the distresses of the love story, isan aristocratic apprehen- 
sion of marrying a girl of no family, which is overruled by the 
wonder-worker love. ‘ The Roc’s Egg” is a lively picture of the 
mortifications of an aspiring parvenu, who, in pursuing a fashion- 
able coquette, not only meets with discomfiture, but loses a 
charming rustic beauty, and ends with being a successful poli- 





tician, and a man who has all he wishes for but the happiness of 
content—the roc’s egg. 

The volumes are illustrated by some exquisite little designs, of 
congenial character, cut in wood: they are simple and slight, but 
full of grace and beauty, and sketched by a master-hand. We 


suspect they are from the pencil of Mr. Samuet BoppinecTon. _ 


an amateur artist of rare talent, to whom the work is dedicated, 
They are worthy of Bontneton or of StrorHarp. 





JONATHAN JEFFERSON WHITLAW. 


Like Paris and the Parisians, Mrs. TRoLLopr's present pro- 
duction is a made-up article; but less amusing, less striking, and 
less true. It is one thing to tell what one sees, hears, and thinks: 
it is another, and a much more difficult affair, to have acquired 
such a knowledge of a people as to be able to illustrate their social 
condition by a story, whose incidents shall give an average repre- 
sentation of the events which are daily taking place amongst them, 
and by characters such as are likely to be produced in the given 
state of society—to possess sufficient art to combine both incidents 
and characters together, in such amanner as to forma natural, pro- 
bable, and consistent whole—and lastly, to have the genius 
requisite to animate what observation has collected and skill 
arranged. But the task is rendered still harder, if the novelist, 
not content with enabling us to deduce a moral from her pages for 
the guidance of private life, would aim at inculeating political 
philosophy, and at changing the institutions, habits, and senti- 
ments of a people, by showing their deformity as in a mirror. 
Yet something of this kind Mrs. Trotiope has attempted; and 
it is unnecessary to say that she has egregiously failed. 

Not only in what appears to have been her main object has she 
failed, but also in producing an interesting or even a readable 
novel, although a good deal of craft is displayed in its manufac- 
ture. There is cleverness in the plan of the work, dexterity and 
smartness in the execution; but itwants life, truth, and wholeness. 
What is perhaps worse, we are allowed to see the tricks of trade ; 
we can trace the processes by which the fiction was produced; and 
are strongly reminded of NoLLEKENs’ mechanical speeches over 
the dead—t Now I must measure his nose—give me my callipers; 
now let’s have his neck,” &e. 

The materials of Jonathan Jefferson Whitlaw are of two 
kinds,—the one consisting of pure inventions, which are at once 
exaggerated and flat; the other, of scenes, something like which 
Mrs. TRoLLopE might have observed or heard of in her tovr in 
America, and which are by violence, yet not without some skill, 
transplanted into her tale. For instance, she has heard of, or 
perhaps seen, the labours of a backwoodsman ; and she opens her 
book witha narrative of the first location, progress, and prosperity 
of a squatter on the banks of the Mississippi, where her hero 
Jonathan Jefferson was born. He is described as quite an extra- 
ordinary person,—and extraordinary he certainly is, but not in the 
way intended by the writer. As soon as the father is enabled to 
locate himself in a better neighbourhood and to give his son a 
little schooling, Jonathan Jefferson becomes confidential clerk to 
a great planter; and thus furnishes an opportunity for introducing 
many hearings about the practices of slavery, including the fears 
and suspicions of planters, the cruelties and licentiousness of 
overseers, the virtuous resistance of females, who have been taught 
upon the sly by a young apostle, (the very reverse of ‘ the self- 
seeking fanatics who canker our Establishment,”) and the suffer- 
ings and risks experienced by a runaway slave. Jonathan Jeffer- 
son is also carried to New Orleans on business; and this affords 
an opportunity of getting-up some town scenes. We have Jeffer- 
son at the billiard-table several times, where he enacts the part of 
the professed gambler; which is described with gusto and tact. 
He is located at the first boarding-house in the city ; where, on 
his going to sleep after dinner, two of the inmates, a general and 
a colonel, pick his pocket; and a magistrate, to whom he applies 
for redress, laughs at his application: whence the reader is to infer, 
that even the highest classes at New Orleans are thieves, and 
that justice is not to be had there. The hero is introduced 
to the drawing-room of a lady of the highest fashion in New 
Orleans; who behaves in a manner to lead us to conclude that 
all the ladies of New Orleans are demireps. He is also taken 
to a Quadroon ball; an amusement to which, we may hope, 
Mrs. TroLtopx never went. Quitting the sinful hero, let us 
turn to the saint; who is described as an elegant-minded, con- 
scientious enthusiast, born and brought up in Kentucky. Through 
his father’s failure in business, he is reduced to keep a village 
school, (those who are acquainted with the frequency of failures in 
America and the little that is thought of them, will best appreciate 
the likelihood of this); whence, after a time, he determines to 
emigrate Southwards, and teach the Negroes surreptitiously. 
Having a sister, however, he is anxious to place her in a state of 
safety, on account of the danger to which he will be exposed: 
and this circumstance, with his inquiries after some missing slaves, 
leads him also into various scenes at Natchez—a store—an in- 
terview in the streets with a low slave-holder—and a milliner’s 
shop, in which he finally places bis sister—whence spring several 
more commonplace incidents. And this enumeration pretty well 
exhausts that part of the book which may claim to be founded in 
fact. 

The invented circumstances are full of improbability, if they are 
not indeed morally impossible. In the combination of the two 
classes of material there is no coherence, nor in the connexion of 
the whole. The persons, with the exception of Jefferson's father 
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and his aunt Cli, are either ineonsistent in themselves or with 
their national characteristics. Small regard has the TROLLOPE 
for the critical canon, 

“« Intererit multum, Davusne loquatur, an heres, 


Colchus, an Assyrius: Thebis nutritus, an Argis.” 

If there be one point better known than another, it is the supe- 
rior breeding of the planters: they are the gentlemen of the 
States. Yet, in her zeal for effect and against the Yankees, she 
combines, or rather endeavours to combine, the haughtiness, 
luxuriousness, and licence of the planter, with the rustic coarse 
ness and provincial slang of the squatter, and to hold @up as a 
picture of the Southern gentleman. 

The exaggeration of the matter, in the graver parts, and the literal 
matter-of-faciness of the manner—unenlightened by a ray of ima- 
gination, unanimated by a spark of genius—not only deprive them 
of interest, but even of excitement. ‘The lighter scenes are more 
amusing, but derive this power chiefly from the peculiarity of the 
Aracrican dialect. There are several of this kind, that will be met 
with by those who like to search for them ; but they are generally 
too much connected with the business of the novel to bear trans- 
planting. Instead of them, we will take one of the scenes at the 
mantuamaker's, the whole of which are done with more truth and 
congeniality than any in the book. Here is part of Lucy’s arrival. 

“¢ Here’s the new Miss for the plain-work, Miss Clary. Show her in; and 
then step back to me for the frock skirts she’s to begin with. She'll be after 
eating her breakfast while I fix ’em.” 

The young person thus addressed was far from ill-locking ; but there was a 
little air of pretension and hauteur about her, particularly ebservable as she 
ran her eyes over the attire of the humble personage committed to her charge, 
which might have been very disagreeable to one who had in any degree aspired 
to competition with the elegance of a young Natchez sempstress of unmixed 
white blood. Luckily, this was a presumption that Lucy dreamed not of : 
and, consequently, the little toss of the head and the lazy, reluctant sort of 
step with which Miss Clary preceded her to the keeping-room, were as harm- 
less as the chirpings of a gay-plumaged bird. 

The keeping-room was a good-sized parlour behind the shop; and Lucy 
found assembled there four young women, who, with herself and her conductor, 
formed the whole company of Mrs. Shepherd’s very thriving needlework esta- 
blishment. 

** How d’ye do, Miss Lucy Bligh?” exclaimed a bright-faced, black-eyed 
girl, as she entered, whose countenance expressed, in pretty equal proportions, 
boldness and geod-humour; ‘ we’ve been looking for you this half hour.” 

“© You behave yourself, Miss Arabella Tomkins!” said a damsel at least a 
dozen years her senior; who, from her situation at the head of along work- 
table, a careful frown upon her brow, and an air of precision over her whole 
person, was evidently the deputy commander-in chief: ‘ that’s no way to re- 
ceive a new- comer.” 

Lee, paused for a moment after she entered, to see if she should be invited 
to any particular place in the apartment: but this not being the case, she 
placed herself at a little table near one of the windows, which, being open, 
tempted her both from the fresh air anid fine prospect which it offered. 

« Beg your pardon, but that’s my place if you please,” said the haughty 
Miss Clarinda, placing her hand upon the back of the chair thus unintention- 
ally usurped. Lucy quitted it instantly; when her conductor, putting the 
middle finger of her right hafid in her mouth, and then ensconcing it in her 
thimble, sat herself down to work without uttering a single syllable more, 
either of introduction or welcome. 

«¢ Will you please to sit here?” said a girl, the sweetness of whose voice and 
accent caused Lucy involuntarily to hasten her step as she approached to accept 
the offered chair. This welcome overture came from the youngest and the 
prettiest girl in the room; but her Jarge eyes, as she raised them to give the 
stranger a glance of welcome, had an expression of shyness that made Lucy 
feel the more grateful to her for the effort she had made to relieve her from her 
awkward position. 

“ Thank you very much,” said Lucey, “ but I am afraid I shall be in your 
way; don’t let me derange all this beautiful lace.” 

* Oh no!” replied the little beauty ; ‘* here is quite room, and to spare, for 
you and me too.” 

“¢ Mind your work, Miss Talbot,” was uttered from the top of the table. 

A girl on the other side of Lucy laughed aloud, and then said, in a tone that 
hardly affected to be a whisper, ** Cross old maids are a plague everywhere, 
a’n’t they Miss Bligh ?” 

“ You think you may say any thing to-day, ’cause of the pine-apple, Miss 
Olivia; but Mrs. Shepherd must look for another fore-wonian if your tongue’s 
to run that rate.” 

Miss Olivia hummed a tune. 

At this moment the little Dido entered with a tray, bearing a large cup of 
coffee, and a very delicate-looking white roll. Wherever there are slaves, all 
white persons who are hired to work at any employment ure sure to be deli- 
ceately fed ; as the difference made between the two races is always as marked as 
possible in this particular, as well as in all others. 

“« T suppose you are half-starved, Miss Lucy Bligh?” said the laughing-eyed 
Arabella, in a tone that seemed to hover between quizzing und kindness. 

Lucy wisely chose to answer to the latter only, and replied with a very swect 
smile, ** It is very true indeed. I have eafen nothing to-day, and have been 
travelling ever since four o’clock. 

“« My —!” responded Arabella, the good-humonred division of her piebald 
character coming forward ; * what’s one cup of coffee after that? I say, black 
devil—you, Dido, you—bring another cup of coffee here, hot, hot, hot, and 
another roll, this instant, or I'll roll you in no time.” 

*© You are very kind,” said Lucy, really enjoying her repast, and cheered to 
think that neither Mrs. Shepherd, her prim deputy, nor even the sublime Cla- 
rinda, were to be her only companions; ‘* but I am afraid that Mrs. Shepherd 
will think me absolutely voracious.” 

** Never mind her if she does,” said Arabella: 
know, and we’re not to be treated like Niggers.” : 

A good many illustrative sketches are introduced into the 
volumes, by HERvi£Eu, the artist employed to decorate Paris and 
the Parisians. His present efforts, however, are not equal to his 
former ones: they want truth: he is not at home. His figures are 
French, not American, or they want national characteristics 
entirely. 


“* she’s bound to board, as you 





PROGRESS OF PUBLICATION. 
Arter long looking at and much meditating upon the mighty 
pile of Books which the accumulations of three weeks had pro- 





duced, the best mcde of reducing the chaotic heap to somethin 

like order seemed to be, to adopt a mode of classification an 

arrange them in bibliopolic groups. Examining the mass with 
this view, that which at first sight appeared an indigesta moles 
seemed naturally to fall under three heads,—1. Publications 
whose nature or whose merit required them to stand alone; 2. 
Books which character or accident threw into something like 
classes ; 3. Works whose examination has been prevented, or 
whose postponement has been caused by time, space, and politics, 
singly or in conjunction. 

Amongst the first of the first class, we will take 


The Report on the Commerce of the Ports of New Russia, Mol- 
davia, and Wallachia. It was undertaken by Jutius pe Haas- 
MEISTER, at the conimand of the Russian Government; and gives 
a very favourable idea of the qualities the autocracy requires in 
its employés, and of the manner in which they faliil the tasks im- 
posed upon them. ‘The Report is an able and elaborate state 
paper, full of facts and specific information, collected with industry, 
arranged with order, and very clearly and even agreeably pre- 
sented, considering the nature and oflicial character of the work. 
The author first of all takes a survey of the countries whose com- 
merce he has to report upon; pointing out the sites aud natural 
advantages and disadvantages of their ports and einporiums, besides 
slightly tracing their commercial history. He then minutely 
cousiders the commodities they export; describing the places 
where they are produced, the processes of the inland trades, and 
the modes and lines of transport, with any other information 
he may deem necessary. The import trade is next reported 
upon,—less minutely of course; and we learn that the balance 
of trade is in favour of Russsia: but whether this balance 
is paid by importations of the precious metals, or, as we suspect, 
by foreign goods sent overland from the Baltic, does not appear. 
The fifth chapter treats of the transit-trade Odessa carried on with 
Georgia and Persia through Tiflis, till the Russian manufacturers 
persuaded the Government to adopt a prohibitory system to get 
rid of foreign competition. The result, according to the reporter’s 
own words, has been, that ‘“ Russia has gained nothing by this 
measure but the loss of the transit-duty, and of the profits derived 
from the transit-trade by alleclasses of inhabitants in the countries. 
through which the caravans passed.” “It is for the benefit of 
Trebizond, and the English who have formed considerable esta- 
blishments there, that Russia has closed the port of Redout 
Kalé:” for although the port of Trebizond is dangerous, and the 
inland communications bad and far from safe, yet the port charges 
are slight, and Turkey levies no protective duties. The last chap- 
ter, on the Employment of Capital, chiefly describes the means and 
modes of conducting business so far as the needful is concerned. 

To the statist, the economist, and the man whose affairs either 
directly or indirectly connect him with Russia, this Report will, 
we presume, be deemed indispensable ; and it will not be without 
interest to any commercial man. The translation is sufficiently 
good to pass without comment; and a map of the seas and ports 
referred to is prefixed to the volume. There are also a good many. 
elaborate tables of various kinds in the appendix. 





The First Number of the Numismatic Journal, edited by Mr. 
AkerRMAN. The success of this work will depend upon the 
number of persons who take an interest in the subjects it treats 
of being sufficient to support its sale. Judging by the uses of 
such a periodical, the name of the editor, and the variety of the 
contents in the First Number, it ought to succeed. If a sei- 
ence like natural history, where the materials are produced in such 
abundance, is greatly advanced by the single facts collected by a 
number of observers, how much more is a point of reunion, where 
each individual may bring his modicum of information or sugges= 
tion, desirable in numismatic science, since in this case the subjects 
are sometimes so unique as to be limited to one or two coilections, 
or so scarce that their existence is matter of doubt; whilst facts 
as to the discoveries of coins, or hints with regard to the explana- 
tion of obscurities, however important to the. pursuit, have too 
little attraction for the public to be noticed systematically if at 
all in popular journals. Contributions of this kind, however, 
require to be tested by knowledge and arranged by taste; and, 
jucging from his splendid work on ‘ Rare and Unedited Roman 
Coins,” or that on the “ Coins of the Romans relating to Britain,” 
we should opine that few are more competent to the task than 
Mr. Akerman. Apparently, too, he proposes to make it some- 
thing more than a mere receptacle for floating knowledge or 
isolated facts; for he has himself furnished an able paper on the 
Unpublished Coins of Nicaea, and commenced the publication 
of an unfinished manuscript work by the late Dr. J. G. Kine, 
on the most remarkable coins of the Roman Consular series. 





Recollections of an Artillery Officer. Two volumes of egotistical 
gossip, by Benson Hix the actor; who narrates his adventures 
when a stage-struck lieutenant in barracks in Ireland, serving in 
the American campaign, aud in the operations in Flanders after 
the battle of Waterloo. The interest is less exciting than the 
average of soldiers’ stories; but it is eked out, after the manner of 
actors’ reminiscences, with anecdotes elaborately but smartly 
told ; and the whole makes a readable and entertaining medley 
of soldiership and theatricals, of the lightest and most fugitive 
kind. A phrenologist would infer from reading the book, that 
‘* love of approbation ” is a most prominent organ in the cranium 
of Mr. Hiti. 
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Lales af lashion and Reality are written, so the announce- 
ments tell us, by the daughters of Lord Frenerick BEAUCLERK ; 
they are dedicated to the cousin of the writers, the Dutchess of 
Sr. AtBan’s. They profess to be founded on fact. Whatever 
“ reality" the actions themselves might once have had, has been 
pretty well lost in the process of transcription: of the “ fashion” 
we cannot so decidedly speak, but we trust that a similar sentence 
may be passed upon it, or its propricties both of conduct and 
language must sink to zero. The chief point of the volume is a 
kind of brusque newness of manner, which, under the guidance 
of a better taste, might have become freshness and spirit: de- 
tached parts, too, occasionally show observation, and a coarse 
smartness of manner; but, as wholes, these Tales are sadly de- 
ficient. The stories want consistency, the manners and dialogues 
truth, the passion depth, and the language is perpetually dis- 
figured by scraps of French. Of the two sisters, CaRroLine 
FrepericA Beauc.ierK has most dash and most exaggeration ; 
whilst HenrietrA Maria writes in a more subdued style. 





Improved as modern Guide-books are in the quality of their 
intelligence and the character of their descriptions, the idea of 
making the pencil subserve the pen in pointing out in detail the 
notable objects in the different views, has never been thoroughly 
carried into effect till now, in a guide to The Lakes of England. 
The author, Mr. Georce TATTERSALL, has visited the Lakcs, and 
traced outlines of the scenery with sufficient distinciness to indi- 
cate its character even to those who have not been amongst it, 
and of course so accurate as to serve as mute ciceroni to 
the traveller. These outlines, neatly etched in copper, are 
forty in number; and illustrate brief and lively descriptions of the 
towns, villages, country seats, and picturesque scenes in the route 
of the several excursions into which he parcels out this beautiful 
and romantic district of England. For instance, there are four 
of these map-pictures, showing the objects in each quarter of the 
panoiamic circle round the summits of Helvellyn, Skiddaw, 
and Langdale Pike; and every view with remarkable features, and 
embracing points of interest, is traced in a similar manner, with 
the names of the places underneath. An itinerary of distances 
anda map complete the utility of this intelligent and graphic 
Guide to the Lakes. 

Observations on the Curiosities of Nature, by the lete Wit- 
m1AM Burt, Esq., of Plymouth, is a posthumous publication, by 
the authors nephew, of so much as remained of a series of 
“ reflections for every day in the year,” on subjects mostly appro- 
priate to the day, and of a moral and religious tendency, including 
curious facts in nature, customs and their origin, &c. illustrated 
by notes displaying minute investigation of the phauomena of 
the vegetable and animal creation. The reflective portion of the 
work is commonplace enough; but the observations of nature, 
which form the bulk of the matter, are a valuable though un- 
arranged contribution to natural science. The author shows 
himself to have been a patient and intelligible observer, a vivid 
and accurate describer, and in some instances an acute reasoner. 
The very miscellaneous nature of the subjects, and the want of 
arrangement, preclude us from giving an idea of the contents; 
but we may instance as ampng the most striking for utility and 
novelty, the observations “ On the Atmosphere of Marshes,” and 
* Proper Grasses for Animals.” 

The history of a number of barbarous tribes, like those whicl 
originally formed the state of Russia in Europe, does not seem to 
be a very promising subject; nor have the previous accounts of 
that empire up to the reign of Prerrer the Great contradicted this 
opinion. The first volume of the History of Russia, forming the 
Seventy-ninth Partof Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, aud bringing 
down the history to the accession of Peter, is however an exception. 
Of the truth of the matter we do not pretend to offer an opinion; and, 
by generally suppressing any referenee to his authorities, the 
author has afforded few means of tracing him to those who might be 
soinclined. Butthe literary execution of the work is deserving of 
high recommendation. The historian has not allowed the labour of 
examining barbaric periods to induce exaggerated notions of their 
interest and importance. His views of persons and events are 
rational, liberal, and philosophical. The treatment of his matter 
is judicious, minute events being passed over, and their results only 
presented; the more marked and striking epochs which formed a 
-crisisin the progress of the state alone being told with their cireum- 
stances. ‘The narrative is rapid and condensed, yet sufficiently 
opious withal; the style forcible and animated, though now and 
then blemished by phrases too familiar for history. Looking at 
the nature of the subject, and the merit of the work, we incline to 
think this book one of the best if not the best of the histories 
which have appeared in the Cyclopedia. 





The current Number of Chambers's Educational Course con- 
tains an Introduction to the Sciences ; and is the best treatise 
which has yet appeared in the series. Of course, in a little book 
extending to no more than one hundred pages, and embracing in 
its subjects the whole of the material world, both inanimate and 
animate—from the stars, the solar system, the earth and its 
phonomena, through the vegetable and animal creation up to 
man—no more than the general principles and leading outlines 
of each subjectcan be given ; but what is done is well done, being 
complete so far as it goes, and displaying greater mastery of the 
subject than has yet been exhibited by the writers in the Edyca- 





tional Course. We would especially instance, as pieces of able 
popular exposition, the chapter on the Attraction and Motion of 
Matter, and the brief view of the results to which Geology leads,. 
in the chapter on the Structure of the Earth. 

Locke’s Treatise on Education forms the Third Volume of the 
Masterpieces of English Prose Literature; to which Mr. Sr. 
Joun has prefixed a Preliminary Essay on the subject of the 
work, and added a variety of notes. Education itself is just now 
a popular topic; and the sensible, practical, plain-spoken 
“Thoughts” of Locker, the results of much worldly observa- 
tion and study, are worth attention for the intrinsic excellence 
of their matter, whilst the peculiarity of their manner will 
amuse. In the Preliminary Discourse, the editor takes an histori- 
cal view of the different systems of education followed in the 
ancient world, as wellas in the dark and middle ages. It is 
pleasingly and elegantly written; and the almost boyish enthu- 
siasm of the writer in favour of the ancients, gives a character to 
the essay. Mr. Sr. Joun seems altogether to overlook the exist- 
ence of slavery at Athens, and to be unconsciouz that the 
Athenian citizens were in reality as complete an oligarchy as the 
West Indian planters or the pure Whites of Georgia. 


A Glossary of Terms used in Architecture, is a careful compila- 
tion, rendered popularly useful and attractive by graphic exemplifi- 
cations, to the number of a hundred and fifty, beautifully cut in wood. 
These are not confined to text, but form separate plates at the end 
of the volume; which is thus made valuable for its illustrations 
to the learned as well as the unlearned in Gothic architecture— 
for to this sty!e the examples are chiefly limited. 


The Principles of Perspective, and their Application to Draw- 
ing from Nature, by WiLiiAM Ripken, is a slight but simple and 
clear introduction to perspective, well calculated for amateurs, to 
whom a superficial but practical acquaintance with the science 
is useful in sketching landscapes and familiar objects. 





Chess made Easy, is a full and intelligible introduction to 
the rudiments of the game, by George Waker; rendered 
more clear by neat illustrative diagrams; and including the laws 
of chess, with remarks; openings and endings of games; anda 
few games actually played by Messrs. M‘Donnetu and Lanour- 
DONNAIS, the two best players of France and England, with ex- 
planatory comments. This little book is one of the simplest and 
cowpletest of its kind, 


Books OF JUVENILE INSTRUCTION. 

The number of books for the amusement and edification of 
young folks is so great, and their merits are now so much supe- 
rior to what they were a few years ago, when Miss Encewortn 
and Mrs. BarbAuLp were the only good writers for young people, 
that they almost require a review to themselves. An Educational 
Periodical could not be more appropriately employed than in dis- 
eriminating the merits and defects of nursery as well as school 
literature ; and the Ladies’ Magazines might with advantage dis- 
place the namby-pamby stuff that commonly fills the space not 
devoted to the fashions, by a sensible review of Children’s Books. 

The most prominent of a group of these little publications that 
are on our table are the following. 

Meetings for Amusing Knowledge, by Miss H. J. Woon; which is 
an entertaining miscellany, consisting of an elementary treatise on conch- 
ology, a visit to Paris, moral tales, enigmas, dramatic proverbs, &e. ; 
connected by means of a pleasant introduction, describing the reunion 
of a community of residents in “ the Happy Valley” during the Mid- 
summer holydays, to celebrate the recovery of an invalid, by furnishing 
occupation and amusement of an instructive kind to the young people 
assembled. The variety of the subjects, and the clear and lively man- 
ner in which they are treated by a mind of superior intelligence, are its 
recommendations. 

Female Inprovement is the title and object of a series of essays on the 
education and mental training of young ladies, by Mrs. Sanprorp ; 
and intended as a sort of introduction to her former publication, ‘* Wo- 
man in her Social and Domestic Character.” Mrs. SAnprorp's ob- 
servations appear to be the result of experience and mature reflection, 
and are distinguished by amiability and good sense, pervaded with a 
strong religious feeling. Their principal defect is generalizing too 
much on a subject that, to be treated with advantage, requires close 
reasoning upon facts and vigorous application by means of individual 
instances. ‘This defect is rather aggravated bya diffuse style of writing, 
whose very polish and fluency tend to enfeeble the impression. The 
effect is much like that produced on the mind by the well-rounded pe- 
riods and equable flow of eloquence of a pulpit discourse in a fashion- 
able chapel. 

Popular Geography is a book that well bears out its title,—which can 
hardly be said of any other of the compendious elementary treatises on 
this useful and ill-taught branch of knowledge; for most of them are 
not only dry and repulsive in form, but sadly deficient in the essential 
requisites of comprehensive and accurate information. Mr. RowLanD 
Bonp, who is pretty well known as a popular lecturer and scientific 
teacher of geography, treats his subject as a whole and in all its details. 
He commences by taking a general view of the earth, showing the effect 
of soil, climate, and geographical position, on the human race : he then 
describes separately the leading features of its various territorial divi- 
sions—as delineated in the neat Atlases published by THOMAS, to which 
the volume is intended as a companion — arranging his information 
under the respective heads of position and boundaries, mountains and 
plains, rivers and \akes, climate, natural productions, statisti¢s ; and 
concludes with a sketch of ancient geography. The quantity of valu- 
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able facts comprised in this little volume is immense, and is not to be 
found in any other wo:k, even of an expensive description. 


Edward the Crusader’s Son, is an historical novel in miniature, writ- 
ten by Mrs. Barwe.t for the use of young readers, with the purpose 
of picturing in an amusing form the manners, customs, dress, and 
dwellings of England in the eleventhcentury. The tale is simple, and 
not uninteresting; and illustrates the religious enthusiasm that pre- 
vailed for the crusades, and the jealous hatred entertained by the Saxons 
of their Norman oppressors. The descriptions are graphic, and the 
characters have as much individuality as belongs to the persons in many 
similar works of higher pretensions; nor is their discourse more 
artificial. 

A History of England for Young Historians is a commonplace com- 
pilation, which would have been thought good in the days of Brain and 
Gortpsmirn, but since Sir WaLrer Scort has shown, in his Zales of 
a Grandfather, how history should be written for the young, we are not 
so easily satisfied. The object of this publication seems to have been 
principally to use up some wood-cuts (many of them very inferior), of 
places famous in history, and also little full-length effigies of the 
kings. 

The Colloquial Guide, by C. WiLttams, is a corrective manual of 
vulgarisms of phrase and pronunciation, which may be studied with 
advantage by ladies’ maids who “ hate any thing as is low,” or substan- 
tial tradesmen of the old school who have been overtaken by the 
“march of intellect,” and prefer a mute monitor of their “ cacology” 
to the vivd voce corrections of their “darters” from boarding.school ; 
but it would be a libel on any teacher to say it would be useful to his 
pupils. : 


There is no better way of promoting science than by giving a local 
interest to its pursuit. ‘The call fora second edition of Mr. Witiiam 
Rutnxp’s Excursions Illustrative of the Geology and Natural History of 
the Environs of Edinburgh, affords a hint of the success which similar 
attempts to popularize natural science by making the neighbourhoods 
of cities the field for observation would be likely to meet with. The 
environs of Edinburgh afford a rich variety of geological facts, and Mr. 
Rutnp has turned these advantages to good account: but every district 
has some leading characteristics, which might be pointed out to the 
inhabitants, who would thus be furnished with a clue to the operations 
of nature, and a constant source of enjoyment and instruction. 


The Young Divine is a brief and plain introduction to the study of 
the Scriptures, by the Reverend W. Frercuer; very well adapted 
to give young persons a distinct idea of the scope and tenor of the va- 
rious books composing the Bible, and such a general acquaintance with 
the Jewish history and customs, and the geography of the Holy Land, 
as shall enable them to comprehend the local and national allusions in 
the sacred volume. 

Mrs. Cup's name Is alone a sufficient passport to Stories for Holy- 
day Evenings ; but having looked through them ourselves, and had the 
best test of their amusing qualities supplied by a young reader, we can 
bear testimony to their merits as moral lessons on some of the most 
common faults of children. 

The Young Lady's Story- Teller, by Miss Leste, has a similar ob- 
ject; but itis not equal to Mrs. Cuiip’s in the tact with which the 
incidents of the tale are made to appear of natural occurrence, while 
they illustrate very forcibly the moral inculcated. These are drawn 
too broadly: the effects of “ tattling,” for instance, are too serious, 
and they point the lesson to the child at the expense of the grown-up 
people. 

Mrs. Currp is not so hay py in verse as in prose: her Garland of 
Juveniie Poems is not equal to the * Original Poems” ef the Miss 
Taytons, though the style is in some respects similar. The best is 
“ Flora’s Party,” an imitation of ‘ The Butterfly’s Ball.” 

The Poetic Wreath is a handsome little volume of ‘elegant extracts” 
from the poets, selected by one who has evidently tasted the exquisite 
beauty of every passage, and has had no other guide for his choice than 
the intrinsic value of the quotation. They are classed under heads, 
arranged alphabetically, and embellished with quaint pictorial letters 
composed of Cupids. 


Books ON PuRENOLOGY. 

The number of popular and elementary treatises on Phrenology 
shows that this new science of mind is gaining ground in public 
estimation generally, as well as among physiologists. Three little 
publications on the subject lie before us. 

1. The Philosophy of Phrenology Simplified, is, next to Comne’s, the 
best intreductory work on the subject that we have seen. It contains 
a concise account and history of the science, taking a comprehensive 
view of its leading principles and the physiological facts on which they 
are based, and answering the objections started ; a description of the 
“organs” and their functions; and a view of the application of phre- 
nology to mental improvement, education, and the cure of insanity. 

2. A Key to Phrenology, is a more succinct and popular abridgment 
of the outlines of the science; consisting of a familiar explanation of 
the nomenclature of the organs, illustrated by a plate, and a brief 
sketch of the progress and uses of phrenology ; calculated by its brevity 
and cheapness for general circulation. 

3. Thoughts on Phrenology, is an introductory essay on the science 
generally ; tracing its origin, leading principles, and advantages to in- 
dividuals and society; intended to invite the student's attention to the 
subject. 


New Epirions. 

If the length of a review depended solely on the merit of a 
book, the publications under this head might of themselves have 
sufficed for one “ Spectator’s Library ;” but it is the duty of the 
weekly chronicler often to prefer novelty to goodness—to tell of 
the unknown rather than the known. Even the following stan- 
dards can only claim the brief notice they receive for some cir- 
cumstance of cheapness in price, or novelty in form or illustration. 





Among the list of cheap and condensed reprints of standard works, 
we are glad to number that model of historical biography, Roscor’s 
Life of Lorenzo de’ Medici. It is superfluous at this time to eulogize 
the order and clearness of the matter and the chaste elegance of the 
style; but we have been struck anew with the felicitous way in which 
the concise and comprehensive view of the state of Italy towards the 
end of the Florentine Republic unites, like a scenic background, with 
the portrait of Lorenzo that forms the chief subject; giving to 
it an historic greatness commensurate with the powerful influence 
which his character exercised upon the condition of the country. 
This edition, in one full-paged duodecimo, contains the entire text and 
a few of the notes; and is edited by the author’s son, Mr. ‘Tuomas 
Roscor ; who has prefixed to ita memoir of his father, giving a brief 
outline of his literary career, and so much of his private history as bears 
upon the character of his mind and studies. It is written with good 
taste and feeling; and presents a delightful picture of the union of 
learning and philanthropy, intellect and amiability, as well as another 
remarkable instance of a self-educated man rising from a humble sta- 
tion to high literary distinction by unobtrusive merit. 


The Edinburgh press yet teems with fresh issues of the Works of 
Scorr. Edition after edition is swallowed up by the voracious appe- 
tite of the reading publice—“ another and another still succeeds.” Here 
is now a miniature edition of the Poetry, in six volumes. Marmion, 
Rokeby, and the rest, have successively appeared in all the varieties of 
price and size from the two-guinea quarto to the present three-shilling 
octodecimo. ‘The very moment of the expiration of the copyright of 
the first published poem, The Lay of the Last Minstrel, having wit- 
nessed a spurious reprint in a cheap form, Mr. Cape.t, the possessor 
of the copyright of the rest, took the hint, and has anticipated his 
rivals with the others, by bringing out an edition of the Poetry of 
Scorv, at once correct, elegant, and cheap. The minor poems, ballads, 
and occasional pieces, are printed at the end of the shorter of the 
principal ones, so as to include all the popular poems, with the notes of 
the complete edition, in six volumes, Scorr’s popularity as a poet, 
which was for a while eclipsed by his greater fame as a novelist, seems 
1eviving; or rather, his posthumous fame has commenced, and he is 
now beginning to run his career as a classic. 

The publication of a fourth edition of Dr. ANpREw Compe’s Prin- 
ciples of Physiology applied to the Preservation of Health and to the Im- 
provement of Physical and Mental Education, within about two years 
after the first, coupled with the facts of its having been stereotyped in 
America, and of its having procured for its author an invitation to 
Brussels as physician to the King of the Belgians, is a gratifying 
testimony, not only to the merits of the work, but to the spread of the 
preventive system of medicine, by which not only is the numerous tribe 
of functional diseases arrested, but the foundation laid for an improved 
development of mind and body in succeeding generations. Besides 
the addition of several pages of new matter, this new edition is bene- 
fited by a comprehensive index. 

Almost simultaneously with the appearance of Dr. Comnr’s book, 
Dr. CaLtpwe.’s Thoughts on Physical Education was published at 
Boston in the United States. This work, whose object and scope are 
similar to that of Dr. Comber, has been reprinted at Edinburgh, with 
notes by Mr. Roserr Cox, and a recommendatory preface by Mr. 
Grorck Compr. Dr. Canpwets’s view of. Physical Education is 
imited in this volume to the process of mental training by invigo- 
rating the corporeal organization, so as to produce the mens sana in 
corpore sano. It is not so minutely demonstrative as Dr. ComBe’s ; 
being an exhortatory address to a body of teachers in Kentucky; but 
it is composed of striking facts and forcible reasoning, and has a prac- 
tical bearing on the habits and customs pernicious to health. Though 
it is addressed more particularly to the Yankees, the observations apply 
but too closely to Englishmen. 









Sourney’s Cowper, with Harvey's rich and homefelt pictures of the 
rural spots the poet loved, has reached the Fifth Volume, and is now 
in the midst of the deiightful Letters. 





Of the numerous tribe of Magazines and Periodicals, we have 
only turned over the leaves of Tait and Blackwood. Tutt opeas 
with the first of a new series of papers, that, from the glance we 
took of it, is likely to be relished—* Tours and Detours in Scot- 
land,” in lively letters by a family circle; then follows a bold- 
speaking article by W1i1iL1AmM Howirt, on the principles of Mo- 
rality of the Quakers ; and to itsucceeds “ A Blast of the Trumpet 
concerning Prelatical Malignants,” which will starile the ears of 
Synods and Presbyteries; and then we have some fresh scraps 
from “ The Beggar’s Wallett,” and more of Garr’s “ Rich Man.” 

Blackwood has another of the appalling “ Passages from the 
Diary of a Physician;” a broad caricature sketch by JERROLD 
called “Isaac Cheek, the Man of Wax ;” an article on the Cotton 
Manufacture and the Factory System, full of facts; and among 
other subjects of a higher class, we are glad to see two papers on 
the Fine Arts, 

To the reader this Progress may seem long: the authors and 
publishers of the forty affairs which it embraces will probably 
conceive their productions have been dealt with far too briefly - 
the Spectator imagines the just medium has been hit, and pro 
ceeds to catalogue the most promising publications of the third 
division. 

1. Dr. Une's elaborate and painstaking Cotton Manufacture of England 
Systematically Illustrated ; which will require a very painstaking 
perusal. 

. A Theory of Natural Philosophy on Mechanical Principles, by T. H. 
Pasi&y; in which it is proposed to divest the theory of all imma- 
terial chemical properties, and to show the physical cause of con- 
tinuous motion. 

3. The Court and Camp of Dion Carlos, by Micuart Bune Honan. 

4. Germany in 1831. Two goodly volumes, descriptive of a literary 

tour, by Me JOuN StRANnc. 
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5. The Reverend Curtstroruzn Worpswortn’s Journal of a Residence 
in Athens and Altica. 


6. A leash of novels, — Mrs. Armytage, or Female Domination, by 
the Authoress of ‘* Mothers and Daughters,” in 3 vols. The 
Diary of a Désennuyée ; in 2 vols. Jerningham, or the Inconsistent 
Man ; in 3 vols. 


THE ARMY. ' 

Warorrice, June 28.—1st Regt. Life Guards—Cornet and Sub-Lieut. H. H. Aston 
to be Lieut. by purchase, vice ‘Tomline, who retires ¢ J. H. Lord Earisfort to be Cornet 
and Sub Lieut. by purchase, vice Aston. 2d Regt. Life Guards—-Cornet and Sub- 
Lieut. J, Carr (Adjt.) to have the rank of Lieut, 9d Kegt. Drags. Surg. J. Winter- 
scales, from the Fist Foot to be Surg. vice C. Annesley, who retires upou halt-pay. 
Coldstream Regt. Foot Guards—Sergt.-Maj. W. Moore to be Quartermaster, viee Sel- 
way,dee, 56h Foot—Ensign E. Fosbrooke to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Thorne, 
who retires; 8. Oakeley, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Fosbrooke. 71st Foot 
—Surg. ‘T. Young, from the 95th Foot, to be Surg. vice Winterscale, appointed to the 
2d Drags. 75th Foot—b. G, Walker, Gent. to be Ensign, by parclase, vice Hoare, 
who retires, 79th Foot—Lieut. G. Gore, from the halfpay Unattached. to be Lieut. 
vice Matheson, promoted. 80th Foot—Staff- Assist. Surg. R. ‘Turnbull to be Surg. vice 
Ewing, appointed to the 95th Foot, 935th Foot—Sury. J. Ewing, from the 80th Foot, to 
be Surg. vice Young, appointed to the 7ist Foot. 98th Foot—Kusign M. Gavin to be 
Lieut. by purchase, vice M’Cabe, who retires; J, M. Jeffery, Gent, to be Ensign, by 
purchase, vice Gavin. 

Ist West India Regt.—Ensign C, Bentley to be Adjt. vice Scrimm'nzer who resigns 
the Adjutancy only. 

Unattached—'T'o be Capts. without purchase-—Lieut. H. Hill, from the lst Dragoon 
Guards; Lieut. D. Matheson, from the 79th Foot, 

Brevet —Capt. F. C. Irwin, of the 63d Foot, to be Commandant of the troops in 
Western Australia, with the rank of Major in the Army. 

Orrice or Orpnance, June 24.--Corps of Royal Engineers—Sec. Capt. T. F. 
Lancey, to be Capt. vice Melliuish, placed on the retired list; First Lieut. V. J. Biscoe, 
to be Sec, Capt. vice Lancey, promoted; Sec. Lieut. J. H. Payne to be First Lieut. 
vice Biscoe. 









BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTUOS, 

On the 6th ult., in Grosvenor Place, the Countess of Lispurne, of a son and heir, 

On the 26th ult., in Connaught Square, Lady Beruune, of a daughter. 

On the 25th ult., in Harley Street, the Wife of James Gorpon Durr, Esq, of a 
daughter. 

On the 24th ult., at Harlesdon House, the Lady of Wiiniam Curtis, Esq, of a 
daughter. 

On the 27th ult., at Newington Green, the Lady of Alderman Wutre, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 22d ult, at Bantaskine, ALexanperR Sprers, Esq., of Ederslie, M.P., to 
Exiza, eldest daughter of Thomas C. Hagart, Esq. 

On the 28th ult., at St. Pancras Church, Witiiam Giover, Esq., M.A., ofthe Middle 
Temple, Barrister-at- Law, to Many Anna, only daughter of the late Col. C. Lronside. 

On the 28th alt., at Leyton Church, Essex, James Dawson, Esq,., of Billiter Square, 
to Maroarer, daughter of George Hogarth, Esq., of Woodhill, Aberdeenshire. 

DEATHS, 

On the 26th ult , at the house of her uncle, Mr. Justice Coleridge, in Montagu Place, 
Evizapera t'unpas Bucuanan, fourth surviving daughter of the late Lieut.-Colonel 
Buchanan, Royal Engineers, in her 16th year. 

On the 234 ult., Exiza, Wife of Thomas Duncan, Esq, Procurator Fiseal of the 
county of Perth, and eldest daughter of the late Thomas ‘Tuckett, Esq., President of the 
Island of St. Ciristopher, 

On the 22d ult. Mr. Henry Srevien Kemacve, late of the Coburg and Surry 
Theatres, iu his 47th year. 

On the 29th ult., at John Bellamy’s, Esq, John Street, Bedford Row, Ricttanp Ricu- 
aRpsoNn, Esy., formerly of Lincoln's Lun Fields, in his 85th year. 

Washed overboard and drowned, on his passage home from New South Wales, in the 
Hercules, on the 12th of March, Groror Fraser Tyrer, late of the Fourth or King’s 
Own Regiment, eldest surviving sou of William Fraser Tytler, Esq, of Burdsyards, 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES, 
Tuesday, June 23. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED, 

Bowden and Carlill, Kensington, schoolmistresses-W hittingham and Pitts, Brighton, 
lacemen—Randell and Chaudler, Paradise Street, Rothe hithe, surgeons — Bedford and 
Co. Steward Street, Spitalfields, silk-manufacturers; as far as regards P. Bedford — 
Weale and Smith, Mauchester, japanners—Moore and Merrilt, Manchester, common- 
brewers—A. W. and F. Beetham, attornies —Edmonds and Co, Vauxhall Walk, cr: 
dressers ; as far as regards R, Axford— Briggs and Robinson, Ulverstone, Lancashire, 
mercers—Austin and Jones, Bristol, embioideresses—Walden and Bright, Liverpool, 
lineadrapers —Duthoit aud Co. Wood Street, Spitalfields, silk-manufacture Lea and 
Sons, Regent's Park Basin, coal-merehants—Tlorsfall and Co. Manchester, card-mAkers 
—Bailey and Son, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, upholsterers--Beard and Waring, 
Gloucester, coal merchants —Haworth and Lees, Bury, cotton-spinners—Hardy and 
Hodgetts, Wednesbury, ironmasters—Edmonston and Co. Leith, ironmongers ; as far 
as regards T, Edmouston, 








INSOLVENT, 

Borromiry, Joseru, Beech Street, Barbica 

BANKRUPTS. 

Arxins, Witwiam Painuips, and Freeman, Ronrrt, Houndsditch, bricklayers, to 
surrender July 6, Aug. 9: solicitor, Mr. Donne, New Broad Street; official assiguee, 
Mr, Johnson, Basinghall Street, 

Comnpes, Groner, Chichester, common-brewer, July 5, Aug. 9: solicitors, Mr. 
Sowton, Great James Street, Bedford Row ; and Messrs. Price and Co. Chichester. 

Ever, Tuomas Henry, Bath, milliner, July 8, Aug. 9: solicitor, Mr. Rains, Buck- 
lersbury ; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street 

Moircuess., Joseru, Brighton, lodging-house-keeper, July 8, Aug.9: solicitors, Messrs. 
Barker and Bridge, Mark Lane; official assignee, Mr. Gibson, Basinghall Street. 

Quin, Eowarp, Park Lane, coach maker, July 6, Aug. 9: solicitor, Mr, Williams, 
Hart Street ; official assignee, Mr. Johuson, Basinghall Strect 

Riste, Joun, liminster, lace- facturer, July 18, Aug.9:; solicitors, Mr. Tucker, 
Dean Street, Southwark; : 

Rogexs, ‘Thomas, Pinner, Middlesex, straw-bonnet-maker, July 6, Aug. 9: solicitor, 
Mr, Hunter, King’s Road, Gray's Inn ; official assiguee, Mr. Goldsmid, Lronmonger 

ane. 

Srvat, Wititam, Charley, Sussex, wine merchant, July 8, Aug. 9; solicitor, Mr. 
Beechey, New Boswell Court; official assignee, Mr. Green, Aldermanbury. 

Wappinoron, Jonny, Pontefract, common-brewer, July 7, Aug. 9: solicitors, Messrs, 
Battye and Co. Chancery Lane; and Messrs, Clough, Pontefract. 

Wane, Joun, Lynn Regis, stationer, July 5, Aug. 9: solicitor, Mr. Windus, Bishops- 
gate Street Without ; official assignee, Mr. Graham Copthall Buildings. 

Witutamson, Ricuarp, Derby, saddler, July 8, Aug. 9: solicitors, Messrs. Adling- 
ton and Co, Bedford Row; and Mr. Moss, Derby. 

DIVIDENDS 

<July 21, M’Creddlie, Lower Grove, Commercial Road, draper-—July £0, Chapman, 
Blackfriars Road, dealer in glass—July 20, Williams and Hill, Bow Churchyard, factors 
—July 19, Last and Casey, Great Winchester Street, silk-merchants—July 23, Evans, 
Castle Street, Leicester Square, licensed-victualler—July 20, Wells, Kingston-upon- 
Hall, merchant—July 22, Foxton, Kingston-upon- Hull, merchant—July 23, North, 
Kingston-upon- Hull, merchant—Aug. 2, Clark, Kingston-upon-Hall, hop-merehant— 
July 21, Aglio, Smedley, Lancashire, dealer—July 21, Battersby, Hindley, Lancashire, 
cotton-spinners—July 20, Splatt, Stoke upon-Trent, flint-grinder. 

CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary on or befure July 19. 

Heap, Manchester, builder—Fravces, Leeds, innkeeper— Ward, Warnford Court, 
merchant—Huckbody, Crowland, Lincolnshire, coal-merchant—Garner, Birmingham, 
factor—Brown, High Street, Shoreditch, cordwainer. 


Friday, July 1. 
PARINERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 
Guest and Ostcliffe, Barnsley, linen-manufact urers—Wood and Bell, Kingston-upon- 
Hull, general-commissiou-agents—Jones and Sefton, Prince’s Street, Lambeth, potters 
—Lescombe and Brett, Farringdon Street, glass-manufacturers—Slark and Catton, 





in light-maunfacturer, June 27, 






















Blackman $tr-et, plumbers—Meadoweroft and Good, Colchester, chemists—Beeston 
and Melling. Manchester, coach-builders—Scott and Johnstone, Chelteoham, milliners 

A_and J. M'Whinnie, Manchester, drapers—Bosanquet and Co.; as far as regards 
S. Bosanquet—Hunt and Tarleton, Wednesbury, attornies —Iyatt and Hatvey, New= 
castle-under-Lyme, attornies—Suse and Sibeth, Lime Strect, merchants—Ross and 
Sons, Leicester, hosiers—Bruce and Co, London, wine-merchants—Cattleys and Es- 
daile, London—M ycock and Barnett, Collyhurst, Lancashire, timber-sawyers—Yeard- 
ley and Davis, Manchester, brass-moulders—Cole and Co. Cornhill, merchants; as far 
as regards W. C. Cole—Baird and Son, Glasgow, dyers— Baxter and Co, Dundee, mer- 
chants —Baxter and Co, Lonion, merchants. 

BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 

Heycock, Wittiam, Henry, and Epwrn, Beeston Royds, Leeds, cloth-manufac- 
turers, BANKRUPTS. 

Asprnaun, Ricuarp, Ramsbottom, Lancashire, cotton-spinner, to surrender July 12, 
Aug. 12: solicitors, Messrs. Johnson and Co, Temple; and Messrs. Bagshaw and 
Stevenson, Manchester. 

Haran, Joun, Clifton, jeweller, July 27, Aug. 12: solicitors, Messrs, Poole and 
Gamlen, Gray’s Inn; Mr. Harrison, Birminghain; and Mr. Cary, Bristol. 

Maans. Win.taM, Scepney, rope-maker, July 11, Aug. 12: solicitor, Mr. Holt, Fleet 
Street; official assiguee, Mr. Lackington, Basinghall Street. 

DIVIDENDS, 

Jaly 22, Hider and Goodiage, High Holborn, tinendiapers—July 22, Da Cunha, Warn- 
ford Court, mereliaut—Jaly 2,Crawley, Oxford Strect, linendraper— July 23, Stockwell, 
Uxbridge, chemist— July 15, Hodgkinson, Margiret Street, Cavendish Square, farni- 
ture-printer—July 25, Pourchier, Lambs’ Conduit Street, oilman—July 20, Heasman, 
Union Si thwark. oilman—July 22, Alder, East India Chambers, Lead 
Street, mere Jul Moorhouse, Kirkburton, Yorkshire, clothier —Aug 
Barton-upon- Humic , erocer July 25, Roberts, Quebec, merchant—July 27, ik 

i seper——July £6, Badenach and Jenkinson, Liverpool, brokers— 
id, Derbyshire, cornfactor —July 29, Piillips and Whittow, 
ipers— July 23, Rawlinson, St. Helen’s, alum-manulacturer, 
CERTIFICATES 
To be granted. uxiess cause be shown to the contrary, on or before July 22. 

Molyneux, Venzance, linendraper—Freer, Birmingham, drysalter—G. and Ww. H 
Walker, Newerstle-upon-Pyne, ironfounders— Whittaker, Bolion-je- Moors, flax-spinnes 

Andrews, Piccadilly, bookseller. 

5 SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS, 
Coustn, Joun and Grorat, Edinburgh, builders, July 7, 21. 
Dixon, James, Giasgow, brewer, July 6, 20. 


PRICES CURRENT. — 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 



















Disley, Cheshire, i 
July 25, Rooth, § 
Haverfordwest, lines 


























Saturday | Monday | Tuesday Vednes. | Thurs. | Fridaye 
sperCent Consols....... slint | -—— | —_— — | —_—- 
OittoforAccount........-| 928 | 92% 923 | 925 | 928 92¢ 
3 per Cent. Reduced ...... , Se f Sie Oe Sie a) Sis 914 
34 per Cents. Reduced ....) 98} | 983 | 98% | 93 | 998 99% 
New 34 per Cents.......+.| 100% | 100% | shut ' 1004 1003 100% 
Long Annuities.......... { 154 iy a 159 | 153 | 153 153 
Bank Stock,’perCt.......| 210 | 210 | 210 ae pte 
India Stock, 104 p Ct...... ; shut | —— | ee oe — 
Exchequer Bills,lgd.paliom|13 prem.| 13 | 12 | Wick aa 14 
fudia Bonds ,24 per Cent. . Ly 4 R 1 4 1 par 2 
Omnium..... sseoseess..| —— | —— | —— | ldis | —— — 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week, ending Friday evening.) 
Alabama(payable (365) o p.Ct. 93 Mexican (deferred)... 5 p.Ct. 




















Austrian. 5 —— Ditto, (Ditto)..... 6 — 25 
Belgian. .....6.- wees D — | 1024 | Mississippi (New).....6 - 107 
Braxtiad sic ccenccvees 5 = | Sit Neapolitan of 1824.....5 — — 
Buenos Ayres......0+ 6 — New York( payble.1845) 5 —- 
CAME «ne viniacaesie 6 — | 46 Ditto (Ditto 12887) 6 — 904 
Colombian of 1824 .... 6 304  Ohio....... tesa. — 107 
DOWN cask cae asad ss ao 76 Pennsylvania (pay 1853) 5 — 

Duteh, Ex12 Guilders) 2¢ — | 56) | Peruvian..... sereteve OO 234 
Ditto (Ditto)... 5 — | 2g | Portuguese -5— — 
PLOUCH <ccccccesevcces 30 Of. Os, ||Ditto, ....... ccctmr eo = 522 
Ditto, ex. Div. ...seeee 5 - ‘100f Oc, |Ditto New .. — 82% 
Greek of 1825.......6+ 5 — 391 |'Prussian......... cosoee ht — 
Louisiana (State Loan) 5 — | —— | Russianofls22...... -5 — 23% 
WGRGARiscccevcvisces 5 — | @ Ditto (Metallic) ..... -s5— -—— 
DittO . oe eeeeeeuee ...6 — | 84 ‘Spanish Consolidated... 5 — 42p 





SHARE 
Anglo-Mex 









. (Last Official Quotation during the Week, ending Friday evening") 
BAN BEINGS os. eccecs 5g ){Commercial Docks ........ eet 









































} —_—-— 
| | 7 
Bolanos ....ceeessvers 3 | —~ || East India. 107 
Brazilian Imperial ... | || London .... | 59 
British Iron ........ ‘ | 37t \ St. Katharine oee veapawta | 93 
Real del Monte (Unregistered) .| 20 | West Tudia setts ee ese eseee| 1098 
United Mexican .......- eovcee) | Hibernian Joint Stock Bank .. | 
Australian Agricultural ....62..) —— |) London and West ninster Bank}  24¢ 
Canada Company ob 6a-Se0wes ext | National Provincial Bank .... | 284 
General Steam Navigation.....{ 27 i Provincial Bank of freland....| -— 
GRAIN. 
MARK LANE, FRIDAY, JULY 1. 
s, s. s. . %. F ' s. s. 
v R ‘ 45 Rve, New...... 3).. 34) Maple...... 6... 87 | Oats, Feed, 20... & 
Eee eee eee 50 Barley, Stained 28... 34 White 4 . 88; Fine... 25... 24 
White, New.. 46 .. 54 Malting...... 85... 56 Boilers 39... 41 Poland, 25 
Fine ..... .. 52.253 Malt, Ordinary, 50..58 Beans, Tick q 36 fine.. o 7 
Superfine ... 54.. 55; Fime........ee0 6) .. 63 Olds 00 +» O} Potato... 2 27 
oid esvevess Ove O| Peas, Hog,...- 35..86| Harrow,..... 38 .. 40 Fine... 2 30 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per load of 36 Trusses.) : 
CUMBERLAND. SMITHFIELD, PORTMAN, WHITECHAPEL, 
Hay, Good .to 86%. 6 5 BOs. ..... E8S.to Bis, 75s. to #43, 
Inferior o. 75 O esses @ 6 Oo. 0 
New O° sewer 0 0 54 2. 63 
Clover... o- 105 160 ...0- 80 100 95 ..110 
Straw, W - 36 BE cccee 0. 36 . 28 .. 34 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
E AND LEADENHALL, * 
2 0 Be. Bd, to 45. OF, crcceeee 3s. Od. to 4s. Od, to 45. Bd. 
a eS & «wf 
























- & v 48 «2. @ 8 wt 6 
ee &¢ 0 ow @ 8 o 9 . 0 0 , 4 10 
o © © we & © 4 8 © © « @ 8 
- 4&4 4 Pe: or Serres ee 0 « 5 4 ow S 6 
* To sink the offal per 8lb. 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN OILS. 
Per Quarter (Imperial) of Engiandand Wales, | Rape Oil...........eee- «.-pertun 46’. 10s 
Wheat..ccccce 52s Qi | Rye... .cceeeee B43. Bd. | oeeeee Refined ..ascsccscccercccscess - 46 6 
Barley 32 1 t .39 8 | Lin-eed Oil... oebeesenccssecccos 40 10 
Oats 24 60 40 @ Linseed Oi) Cake ’ erlooo it @ 
Dutye GN CORN for t ent Week, | Rape Cake. ...e.ce. ee yerton: & @ 
Wheat + 86°, Bd - 18s, 3d, Raw Fat, per stone.-.ssccsseees 2s- Bhd. 
Barley - 13 10 a - 


COALS. 





Town -mnde,...cceceesseeees 
Seconds... .cesseceeee 

Essex and Suffolk,on bo ‘ 4) Mu-covado $.10 ve 
Norfolk and Stockton. .....e...s000 «+ 88 Molasses ....cccccccccccccccsccsces Bi. ae VBE 














BREAD.... 64d.to 81. the 41b.Loaf BULLION, ie 
BUTTER....Best Fresh l46.6d.perdoz. Gold, Portugwl,in Coin ...... per oz ol. Os. Od. 
eee Poreign, in Bars ceceseeeeeet? 3 17 OF 

HOPS, wees New Doubloons ... | a, 

Kent Pockets,,....,.perewt, 8!.108... 3/, 15s. | Silver, in Bars, Standard . , ec 
Choice Ditto, 8 0 4 10 






15 ..4 0 wees New Dollars 
Sussex Pockets . 









STAL 
Superfine Dittc 5 baie a east 5) MET BNC 0 
POTATOES. Tin,in Bars . 5 126 .. 66¢ 
Scotch Reds...... per ton 2.10s,0d, to 3l 10,.0d, | Quicksilver, .... . 0 3B 6 ae b > oO 
Middling . eoscess BOB O op B10 Copper, Cake per tonils 0 HW ae @ 
FMTO secececcecesecsecsss @ O © 260 0 O Lend, Pigs..csccsceeress © © O - 2710 0 
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¥ i YHEATRE ROYAL LYCEUM and 
ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 
Monday, a: e and Wednesday, will be performed 
THE FARMER’S STORY. 
A Mr which, MRS WHITE. 
To which will be added, GRETNA GREEN, 
To roe with 
MATTE FALCONTI. 
Balcony, 4s. Boxes, S —-Second Price, 2s. Pit, 2s.— 
Second Price, |s.—Gallery, 1s.— Second Price, 6d. 


HE THIRTY-SECOND ANN UAL 

EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
in WATER-COLOURS, at their Gallery, Pall Mall East, 
WILL CLOSE on Saturday next, the 9:h instant. Open 
each Day from Nine till dusk. Admittance ls. Cata- 
logue 64d, R. Hitus, Secretary. 





| AWREN NCE GALLERY.— 
CLOSE of the RAFFARLLE DRAWINGS, 

The Public are respectfully informed that the présent 
Exhibition will Close on Wednesday, July 6th. 

The Tenra and Lasr Exuipirion of the Lawrence 
Collection, comprising the Works of Mrc#arn AN¢ 
will Open to the Public on Monday, July 1Lth, ‘} 
Private View is fixed for Friday, 8th, and Saturday, 9th. 

112, St. Martiu’s Lane, S.and A. Woopsurn. 


GIGNOR GI1U BIL LE r Ss GR AND 

MOR NING CONCERT in the OPER A pia 
CERT ROOM, on Tuesday next, July 5,at half-past one, 
EXTRAORDINARY COMBINATION of T AL ENT. 
Malibrande Beriot, Giulietta Grisi, Caradori Allan, Pari- 
giani, Assandri, Rubini, Ivanoff, Tamburini, Lablache, 
F. Lablache, Balfe, Seguiv, &c. M. Ole Buil, a Fan- 
tasia, Madame Grisi (for the last time) the Duet “ Deh 
con te,” with Mademoiselle Assandri. Madame Malibran 
de Beriot and Mr. Parry junior will sing (by general de- 
sire) the Duet “ When a little farm we keep.’ Mr, 
Moscheles, the celebrated Giulio Regondi, and M. Pu 
each play solos, Leader, Mr. Mori—Conductor, Signor 
Costa. Boxes and Stalls to be had of Signor Giubilei, 
Panton Street, Haymarket; Mori and Co.; and Cramer 
and Co. Tickets and Programmes of this splendid Con. 
cert at all the Music Shops. 


EDUCTION of FARES by STEAM 
TO DUNDEE. 
Main Cabin.....£3 0s, | Fore Cabin.....£2 0s. 
The magnificent Steam Ships PERTH and DUN 
DEE, are appointed to sail as under— 
The PERTH, } Wednesday next, July 6, 
Joun Spink, Commander. Jf 4 0’Clock, Afternoon. 
The DUNDEE, ) Saturday next, July 9, 
Joun Wisuarr, Commander. {7 o’Clock, Evening. 
Berths secured, and information obtained at nabs 
Dundee and Perth Steam Offices, 18, Strand; Castle 
Alley, Royal Exchange; or at the Steam W hor 


Wapping. 
D AGLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
OFFICE, 

THE CRESCENT, BRIDGE 
BLACKFRIARS. 
EsTABLISHED 1807 

DISTINCT TABLES FOR MALE 

FEMALE LIFE. 

The Directors have caused New Tables to be caleu- 
lated, which exhibit at every age the remarkable diflerence 
between the values of-Life in the two sexes. 

In consequence of this improvement— 

The younger Male Lives are insured at premiums be- 
low the ordinary rates. 

The Female Lives on terms lower than those of any 
other Office. 

Foreign Assurances are granted for North and South 
America, for the East Indies, for any of the British Colo- 
nies or Garrisons, for the whole of Life, or for the 
duration of any Military, Civil, or Diplomatic Duty. 

Four fifths of the profits aredivided among the Assured 
whether abroad or at home. 

Every requisite information may be obtained at the 
Office of the C ompany, 

(By Order) 


MICABLE. SOCIE TY 
for a PERPETUAL ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
{ (Incorporated by Charter of Queen Anne, 17U6,) 
13, Sergeant’s Inn, Fleet Street, London. 
Directors. 
Henry Toare, Esq. 
John Bostock, M.D. John Hodgson, Esq. 
W. F. Boteler, Esq. K.C. James Montague, Esq. 
R. Holmes Coote, Esq. | Rev. J. Hume Spry, D.D. 














’ 








» 272, 


JLIZABETH Hore, Agent, 





STREET, 


AND 









Henry P.Smirn, Actuary. 


John Barker, Esq. 





Cobbett Derby, Esq. W. Mathew Thisleton, Esq. 
Right Won. Earl of Devon. | Alexander Tweedie, M.D. 

This Society is the oldest Institution in existen 
granting Assurances on Lives. Its legal privil 
Dodp corporate secures the Members from all individual 
responsibility or risk; and the sums assured are amply 
secured by a large accumulated capital. 

Every person assured for the whole of life is a Member 
of the Corporation, 

The whole of the Profits are distributed equally among 
the Representatives of the deceased Members without 
refereuce to the length of time the Policy has been in 
force ; andas no Commission is allowed to A, gents, and 
the Affairs of the Society are managed with the stric test 
attention to economy, the Profits are nece rily the 
largest that the Premiums taken at the different ages 

can produce. 

The following rates are required for assuring £100 for 
the whole of life: 














Age £ s. d. Age £& ¢ d. 

VD veeceee 115 6 | 45 .ecee0e 318 6 

20 li... 206 50 ....... 416 6 

BS viccses PBS Bo sescces BBO 

30 ....... 210 6 Disses: E66 

B5 esses 217 0 GS ccesens. 9 S20 
3.5 0 


N. 3. ‘A Bonus of 25 per cent. is guaranteed by the 
Charter, to be paid on every claim arising by the death 
of a Member till the 5th of April 1841. 

Persons effecting Assurances for Terms of Years or on 
Joiut Lives or Survivorships, may also participate in the 
Prefits, by paying a proportionate Premium, 

T, Gatioway, Register. 








«Blt bested te COAL ASSO- 
TIO 
CAPITAL £200,000, in nso, 000 SHARES 
of £10 each. 
Deposit £1 per Share. 

The Committee appointed by the House of Commons 
to inquire into the Coal Trade and ascertain the Charges 
on Coal from the Colliery to the Consumer being now 
closed, the Prospectuses of this Company will be issued 
immediately. 

Every particular may be had at the Temporary Office, 
No. 7 7; Old Broad Street; where applications for the re- 
maining Shures are re ceived (post free.) 

Frepenice Basnrorp, Sec. pro tem. 


NITY OF LONDON, MARY-LE- 
/ BONNE, AND WESTMINSTER JOINT 
STOCK BANKING COMPANY. 

The ground which this Bank had proposed to take 
having been preoceupied by another Company with simi- 
lar objects in view, undsr the title of “ 
St. Mary-le-bonne Bank.’ The Provisional Committee 
have considered it advisable (in order to avoid a tedious 
and expeusive contest, highly detrimental to the interests 
of both) to discontinue this Company, and to enter into 
an arrangement with the Borough of St. Mary-le-bonne 
Bank, by which the y are enabled to give to the latter 
their cordial stance and support. 

In return for such support, the Directors of the St. 
Mary-le-bonne Bank have consented that the Share List 
‘of this Cor npany shall be incorpors ated with theirs, and 
shall be in every respect considered as an integral part of 
the same; subject, however, to the usual investigation. 

All further applications for Shares will therefore be 
addressed to the Seeretary of the St. Mary-le-honne Bank, 
at the Offices of the Company, No. 9, Cavendish Square. 

Rickarps and WALKER, 
29, Lincoln's Inu Fields. 
Solicitors to the above Company. 


OROUGH OF ST. MARY-LE- 
BONNE BANK, 
Comprchending the Parishes of St. Pancras and 

Paddington. 

Capital, £1,000,000. In 40,000 Shares of £25 each, 

Deposit, £1 per Share. 
Directors. 
Hans Busk, Esq. Chairman. 

T. HL. Cookes, Esq. M.P | Hon. Col, L. Stanhope, 

Sir F.C. Knowles, Bt. F.R.S. | Edward Parkins, Esq. 

Morton Balmanno, Esq. | Thomas Serrall, Esq. 

SoLicirror, 
Alfred Robinson, Esq. 
17, Orchard Street, Portman Square, 

The business of the Bank will be carried on at No. 9, 
Cavendish Square. 

The Bank will opencurrent accounts, like other bankers, 
will receive sums as low as £5, aud will allow interest on 
Deposit Accounts after a time and at a rate percent.to be 
settled by the Directors, upon the Scotch system. 

Will discount bills, and transact all other business usu- 
ally transacted by bankers. 

Will accept agencies from Country Banks and other 
Mercantile Establishments. 

Will grant cash credits,* in sums of not less than £100, 
upon approved personal and other security. 

The Deed of Settlement effectually lin sits the respon- 
sibility of Shareholders by a clause that, in the remote 
possibility of the Guarantee Fund and one-fourth of the 
Subscribed Capital being lost, the Company shall be dis- 
solved, 

A power is reserved to the Directors to extend the 
operations to neighbouring districts by Brauch Banks, 
should circumstances appear to justify it. 

In the appropriation of Shares, a preference will be 
given to residents and those likely by their influence to 
promote the interests of the Bank, 

The operations of the Bank, and the advantages of 
cash credits, will not be confined to the residents within 
the Borough only, but extended to all residing within 
a convenient distance, 

Applications for Prospectuses and the remaining Shares 
to be addressed, post free, to the Secretary, at the Ofices 
of the Bank, 9, Cavendish Square, 

Davin Hannay, Manager. 
y a Cash Credit is signified a process whereby an 
individual, on entering into an arrangement with, and 
giving security toa Bank, isentitled to draw ont such 
suins as he may require, to a stipulated amount; and, 
by an implied condition, to make deposits at his con- 
venience towards the liquidation of them, 


VAST AFRICAN C OMPAN 
For Trading and Founding Settlemeuts, and Pro. 
moting Civilization, chiefly on the 
SOUTH EASTERN COAST OF AFRICA. 
Capital £3,000,000, with power to increase to £5.000,000 
IN £60,000 SHARES OF £50 EACH. 
Deposit, £2 10s.per Share. 

Preliminary prospectuses may be obtained at the tems 
porary Offices of the Company as under ;— 

A detailed prospectus, containing the names of the 
Provisional Committee of Direction, with a Map accu- 
rately laid down from the recent Government and other 
exploratory voyages, will be issued iu a few days. 

The Report of the Provisional Committee, and a valu- 
able Memoir on the vast natural and commercia! re- 
sources of Eastern Africa are already printed, and will 
be issued with the detailed prospectus, 

Local Committees will be immediately formed in seve- 
ral of the principal provincial districts, to aid in ‘he pro- 
per allotment of the shares reserved for the same, cud to 
advance the various important interests opened by this 
Company to the manufacturing interests in particular, 

CONSTITUTION OF THE COMPANY, 

The leading principles regulating the constitution of 
the Company are— 

1. The Shareholders will be effectually guarded from 
individual responsibility by a carefully drawn Deed of Set- 
tlerent, which has been expressly prepared by the most 
eminent legal talent, and by which the Company will be 
regulated till the Act of Incorporation is obtained. 

2. The Directors will be elected by the Shareholders. 

3. Fall publicity will be given to every stage of the 
Company’s affairs. 

4. Not more than one call (if any) will be made till 
accounts are received from the first vessels, and no sub- 
sequent calls will be made at a less interval than three 
months, exclusive of 21 days’ notice. 

Application for shares, properly authenticated, may be 
forwarded to the temporary offices of the Company, 4, 
Adam Street, Adelphi, 
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The Borough of 





TFXHE METROPOLITAN OMNIBUS 
ASSOCLATION, 
Hewitt Bridgeman, Esq. M.P. Chairman. 
W. Paterson, Esq. Solicitor, No. 68. Old Broad Street. 
Mr. J. Hunter, Secretary, 26, Nicholas Lane, 

The Directors of this Company hereby give Notice 
that they are ready to receive PROPOSALS from 
COACH MAKERS ‘willing to CONTRACT for the 
BUILDING of OMNIBUSES; the same to be ad- 
dressed to the Seeretary, at the temporary Office of the 
Company, No, 26, Nicholas Lane, King William Street, 
City. 

The allotment of Shares will take place on Monday, 
the Lith instant, till when Applications for Shares will 
be received, and Prospectuses furnished by the Solicitor 
and Seeretary, at the r respective Ofilces, as above, 

26, Nicholas Lane, July 1, 1836, 


NNUITY for MR. BUCKINGHAM. 


Subse sriptic ons for securing a moderate Annuity 
on fi Joint Lives of Mr. and Mrs. Buckingham, as una- 
nimously resolved, on the motion of Sir Charles Forbes, 
Bart. seconded by Joseph Pease, Esq. M.P. at the Public 
Meeting held at the Freemason’s Hall, on the 10th of 
June, Lord William Bentinck P.in the C hair, will be 
reecived at the Banks of Me Williams, Deacon, and 
Co. Birchin Lane; Messrs. Contts and Co. Strand; and 
Messrs. Ransom and Co. Pall Mall East; and alsoat the 
Committee Room, Albion Hotel, Cockspur Street, Char- 
ing Cross; whire Subscription Lists and Copies of the 
Resolutions m: ry be procured, 

London Subscriptions. ....... 44 £681 10 0 

Provincial Subscriptions...... 1489 4 0 








Present Amount...£2,120 14 0 
Cuas. Ava. TuLK, 
Chairman of the Committee. 
Leicester Stanuore, Hon, Sec. 


LE CTURES ON THE SCIENCE 
OF EDUCATION, 


A course of NINE LECTURES on the Science of 
Edueatiou will be delivered at the West End of London 
by the Rev. R. J. Bryce, LL.D. Principal of the Belfast 
Academy, commencing on Tuesday the 5thof July, at 
3 o'clock, and continuing on every Tuesday, Thursday, 
and Saturday, till the course be finished, ‘The Lecture-room 
will be specified on the Tickets. 

The object of these Lectures is to supply what the 
most eminent philosophers of modern times have spoken 
of asa great desideratum—namely, a Science of Education 
founded on Mental Philosophy, asthe Science of Medicine 
is founded on Anatomy. Vrecise and comprehensive rules 
will be given for communicating all the different kinds of 
knowledge required from infaney to maturity, and for 
manazing all varieties of dispositions. 

Dr. Bryce delivered an abridged course in London last 
season, of which the First Lecture was reported in the 
Athenzum of the Lith of July. Tle now returns at the 
earnest request of his former auditors, embracing many 
persons highly distinguished for their rank and talents, 
to develop ‘his views more fully. 

The attendance of Ladies is invited; and the Lectures 
will be found of great practical importance to Parents and 
teachers. and highly-iuteresting to thosew ho areconcerned 
for Education as an object of philanthropy and patriotism, 

Tickets for the course, admitting One Person, Half-a- 
Guinea. Family Ticket, admitting Three Persons, One 
Guinea, 

Each Person entitled by Ticket to attend the course 
may bring a Friend to the First Lecture, 

Tickets anda Prospectus may be had of Messrs, Calkin 
and Budd, Booksellers to the King, 118, Pall Mall; Ebers 
and Co. 27, Old Bond Street; J. Nisbet, 21, Ber ners 
Street; Roake and Varty, 31, Strand: Jennings and Co, 
62, C ee ; Cowie and Co. 31, Poultry ; and Westley 
and Davis, Stationers’ Court, 


(Signed) 











SPLENDOUR and ECONOMY in FURNISHING 
ACKSON and GRAITAM respectfully 


e invite the NOBILITY and FAMILIES about to 
furnish to view their extensive and unrivalled Steck of 

MAGNIFICENT INDIA AND BRITISH SILK 

DAMASKS, AND TABBORETS; 

NEW ant SPLENDID CHINTZES and TOUR- 
NEYS; MOHAIR SATIN DAMASKS; 
MERINO DAMASKS AND MOREENS; 

The most SUPERB VELVET PILE CARPETS, in 
Elegance of Desizn and Colouring suceessfally 
rivalling the FRENCH and TOUKNEY, 

The Newest and most Splendid Patterns in Brussels, and 
every description of Carpets for Stairs, Bedrooms, &e. 
CHIMNEY, CONSOLE, and PIER GLASSES, 

Tn elegant Double Gilt Frames; 
SUPERIOR CABINET FURNITURE, 
Comprising every thing elegavt and useful for Drawing- 
rooms, Dining-rcoms, Libraries and Bedrooms ; 
SOFAS, COUCIIES, AND CIIAIRS, 

Of every Description ; 

BEDSTEADS, and WELL-SEASONED BEDDING; 
GILT CORNICES, POLES, FRINGES, and 
TRIMMINGS ine ndless v ariety. 

Specimens of the Newest Desigus for Curtains and Beds 
may be seen fixed in the Show-room, and are made 
up at little more than half the usual charges, 
Drasxings Made, and Patterns sent to all parts of the 
Kingdom. 

Jackson and Granam being Manufacturers and Ware- 
housemeu, as well as Upholsterers, are enabled to offer 
goods of the most sureRior description upon terms that 
dely competition. 

37, Oxrorp STREET. 








“MY FOREIGN CORRESPON- 
{ DENTS.”’—Svlomon, iu the Stranger. 


The Emp'ror of Hayti wrote thus, t’other day, 
“ Dear Warren—The first time you're sending this way, 
I want a few casks of your Real “Japs un, 
For we use it, per diem, a bottle a man; 
Andwee hi lenge bright Phoebus our skins to be cracking 
When we've polishedou hides with your RealJet Blacking. 
E’en our ladies would blush to be seen by a lover, 
Lill they've heightened their charms by a ‘shining all over, 
I hear that you Whites know so little its wor’ the 
Tat you trample its merits quite down to the earth: 
If you'd sense the true colour of men but to choose, 
You'd be blacking your faces as well as your shoes,” 
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EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 
SOTHEBY anv SON 


R. 
. Have the honour of announcing, 
- That on Thursday, the 2ist of July, and two perens 
Days, they will SELL by AUCTION 
At their House, Wellington Street, Strand, 

The exceedingly Interesting and Curious Collection of 
EG IAN ANTIQUITIES, 
Formed + James Burton, Esq. Jun, 

During his Travels in Egypt; 

Together with his Valiable Collection of 
ORIENTAL MANUSCRIPTS, 
And small Collection of NATURAL HISTORY, from 
the same Countries. 

Though this collection of Egyptian Antiquities is not 
of the same extent as that belonging r to the late Mr. Salt, 
sold by us last year, it nevertheless contains very many 
articles of equal interest, being particularly rich in those 
relies which tend to illustrate the arts, mauners, and cus- 
toms cf this extraordinary people. The collection will 
be on public view Three Days previous to the Sale; and 
the Catalogue, which will be ready for delivery (Price 
28.6d.) atthe end of this week, will be illustrated with 
three large engravings, embracing some of the most 
curious articles. 

8S. SOTHEBY and SON, 


E NCYCLOPADIA, Published at 
37l. 16s.—OF FERED for 183 GUINEAS. A 
Copy of the EDINBURGIL ENCYCLOPADIA, aby 
Sir Davip Brewster, in 18 vols. 4to. ilustrated by 544 
elabor ately-executed C opperplate Engravings, is offered 
’ the above price, viz. 13 Guineas, at the BRITISH 
APE RW ARE HOU SE, 46, CORNIIILL, London, 


SHOOTING JAC KE TS, 


Wellington Street, 


TROUSERS, and CLOAKS 
VOX and Co”s PATENT MOHAIR 


CRAPE and TWILLED GAMBROONS, now 
so fashionable, and the qualities are so well known, are 
only to be seen in the whole piece at the Patentee’s, and 
none are real but those stamped on the back Fox and 
Co. 23, King Street, Covent Garden; and as the In- 
ventors solicit comparison, they keep a large Assortment 
of Worsted Imitations, the same as sold at other Shops 
for Gambroons, from. 2s. to 3s. per yard, Waterproof 
Cloaks and C ex in great variety. 

. The trade supplied as usual. 

BENGAL MATS OF EXTRAORDINAKY SIZE. 
WV ESSRS. ROBINSON beg to inform 
]' the Nobility and Gentry, that they have im- 
ported the above splendid Mats, some of them measuring 
00 feet long and 40 feet wide, and 200 feet long and 12 
feet wide, without a join, Also, various Smaller Sizes 
with Coloured Borders. They feel great confidence in 
offering these truly elegant Mats as the most chaste and 
beautiful Covering for the bt loors of Saloons, Banqueting, 
Ball, Drawing, Din'ng, and Billiard Rooms, or Picture 
Galleries. They further beg to state, that the beautiful 

appearance o! these Mats is not their only recommenda 
ation. They are far superior to every other kind of Mat- 
ting in quality and durability. Also, a gieat variety of 
Settringes, ajcheap and exce ‘lent substitute for Carpets, 
All kinds of Matting fitted to Rooms and made to Plans, 
and forwarded to all parts of the United Kingdom, from 
the India Mat Warehouse, 38, Welbeck Street, Cavendish 
Square. 


pyrnvER WAITERS, WITH RICH 
SHELL BORDERS, 
PLAIN CENTRES, 
eer ee a ee 


Sinches diameter.... 12 at 90 56 8 0 


BOGUS) cov cvssceceves 20 —-90 9 0 0 
12 ditto..,.. Su éiuseee . 80—90 13 10 0 
See Tee he 42 — : 0 1818 0 
BU BN is.0s Kec besarte: 124—90 5516 0 

CILASED CENTRE s. 

8 inches diameter..... 12 96 5 14 0 
BO AIMO, 2 oc ccrovccees - 20—96 910 0 
39'Gitto. 66.5. eoosseee BU—OE 14 5 0 
PAD: ieieiv tes vcues 42 —-96 1919 0 
BAN. 6 6s esevessces l24 9 sy 53 18 0 


8 
Riehly-chased Silver Oblong ‘Tea Trays, with Handles, 
10s. 


26 inches long. 180 oz at 9s. 6d. 85L. 
A. B.SAVORY and SON. Manufie eon Silversmiths 
No, 14, Cornhitl, London, opposite the Bank 


Pp’ APER-HANGING, U PHOLSTERY 
AND PLATE GLASS WAREHOUSE, No 20, 
LAMB'S CONDUL! STREET, HOLBORN, J. FB. 
ISHERWOOD most respectfully informs the Nobility, 
Gentry, and the Pablic in general, that he has just com- 
pated his New Desigus of Decorations for Drawing- 
tcoms, Dining- Rooms, Halls, &c. at his usual Low 
Prices; with au Extensive Assortment of Cabinet and 
Upholstery Farnitme, 
PAPER 





HWANGINGS. 
Per Yards ad. 


Per Yard s.d4 
Bed-Room Paper... 34 | Granite, &c. for Halls.... 06 
Sitting-Roomditto. 4 i Marbles, Varnished, for do, 0 6 
Glazed ditto..... ee | Blegant Gold Papers waees 15 
Drawing-Koom ditto9 | Crimson Flocks, &e. ...... 16 


House Painting, Graining. and Plambing, done by 
Estimate. 


Dime ‘nsions and Prices of Brilliant 


PLATE*GLASS, SILVERED. 
Taches. £ s. d. Inches & ¢. ‘da. 
ee ae 29 6) 5 a4 ...... 13 3 17 
Ce cases ORT Bt ORE? ances 1713 «(1 
42 30 ...... 5 8 2] 60 50 19 16 0 
=. Se 13.u | a: Se 2418 1 
et, ea 65 & 7| 72 50 ++» 06 1 5 
45 40 ..... 8 9 7 | 12 BB. cscs 1013 1 
. =. ee GC O:Orse Be on. ss 36 0 0 
ES en eeat- Oe pBKe | J a 37 16 1 
es > GOS 19°99 96H ica. 13 7 6 
~ Se ae cee ek a | ee ee . 6314 0 
62 45 ...... IS IZ IL] 103 60 ...... 54 9 0 
Pare 16.16 9}1320 60 ...... 80 0 0 
A splendid Stoek of Double Gilt Chimney Frames, of 


the newest Patterns, always kept ready ; with Gilt Win- 
dow Coruices, at 5s. ter foot, and Gilt Bordering for 
Rooms at 8d. per ya 
The CABINET aaa UPHOLSTERY DEPART- 
MENT is fitted up with the strictest aftention to 
Keonomy and Elegance, with every article warranted of 
the wet manuf seture. 
‘.8. Nw conuexion with any other House of the same 
name. 


*5° Please to observe, No. 20, Lamb’s Conduit Street, 








HE MAID OF ARTOIS.— 
Balfe’s New Grand Opera, performed with un- 
paralleled success at Drury Lane Theatre, is published 
by Cramer, Appison, and Beare, 201, Regent Street. 
Also, the various arrangements of the same opera by 
Borrowes, Calleott, Benedict, Moscheles, Bochsa: in 
which are included the favourite airs sung by Madame 
Malibran, “ Yon moon o’er the mountains,” “ The rap- 
ture dwelling,” “The heart that once;” the popular 
ballads sung by H. Phillips, “ Silly is the heart that 
geieveth,” “ The light of other days,” and the celebrated 
“ March,” &c, 





MU SIC FOR. sc ‘HOOL S AND F AMIL IE s OF 
YOUNG CHILDREN, 
Just Published, 
HE SINGING MASTER. 
Containing: Instructions for Teaching Singing— 
The Notation of Music—Rudiments of the Science of 
Harmony; and Sixty-four popular airs, arranged as 
Songs, and also he urmonized for three voices as Glees or 
short Choruses. Adapted, with suitable words, for the 
Use of Children and Young Persons of different ages. 
Price 5s. 6d. 
E, Witson, Royal Exchange; and J, Harr, Music- 
antler, 109, Hatton Garden, 


} TEAL TH AND ‘BEAUTY.—An 


eminent Medical Writer has remarked, and ex- 
serience has proved the fact beyond dispute, that thos 
who are attentive to keep the stomach and bowels i in oe 
per orde r , preserve he sulth, prevent disease, and gener: lly 
attain cheerful and healthy old age. For that truly desi 
r uble purpose, STIRL ING SSTOMACH PILisare pi urticul: rly 
adapted, being prepared with the Sulpaate of Quinine, Ex- 
ractof Camomile Flewers, andthe mostchoicestomachice 
and aperient drugs of the Materia Medica. They have, in 
all cases, proved superior to every other medicine in the 
cure of stomachic and livercomplaints, loss of appetite,in- 
digestion, sensation of faluess and oppression after meals, 
flatulence, shortness of breath, spasms, worms, and all 
disorders incident to the stomach and bowels, and an ex- 
cellent restorative after any excess or too free indulgence 
at the table, as they gently cleanse the bowels, strengthen 
the stomach, improve digestion, and invigorate the whole 
constitution. Females who value good health should 
never be without them, as they purify the bloed, remove 
obstructions, and give the skiu a beautifulclear, healthy, 
and blooming appearance. Persons of a plethoric hi ibit, 
who are subject to fits, headaches, giddiness, dimuess of 
sight, or drowsiness from too great a flow of blood tothe 
head,should take them frequently. They are so mild and 
gentle in their action, that children aud persons of all 
ages may take them at any time, as they do not contain 
mercury or any ingredient that requires confinement or 
restriction of diet. ‘Theyshould be kept in every family, 
asa remedy in cases of sudienillness, for, by their prompt 
administration, cholera morbus, cramps, spasms, fevers, 
and other alarming complaints, which too often prove fatal 
may be speedily cured or prevented, Prepared by J. WS 
Sriruine, Chemist,26, HighStreet, Whitechapel,in boxes 
at ls. l4d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d, 
all the principal Me dicine Vende 
Ask for ‘“Stivling’s Stomach Pills.’ 








in town and country, 





ARANKS’S SPECIFIC SOLUTION 
OF COPAIBA, 

The PECULIAR DISEASES for which tle SPE- 
CIFIC isapplicableare particularly described inthe di- 
rectionsaccompanyi he Medicine. The EFFICACY 
of FRANKS’S SPECIFIC SOLUTION of COPALBA 
is verified by the following, amongst other numerous 
Certificates from the Medical Profession: — 





TESTIMONIALS, 
From Josrrn Henry Green, Esq,, F.R S. one of the 
Councilof the Royal College of Surgeons, Surgeonto 
St. Vhomas’s Hospital and Professor of Surgery in 

King’s College, London, 

“LT have made trialof Mr. Franxs’s Solution of Co- 
paiba, at St.'Thomas’s Hospital, in a variety of cases of 
discharges in the maleaudfemale, and the results war- 
rant my stating that itis an efficacionsre medy, and one 
which does isnot produce the usual unpleasant effects of 
Copaiba, Signed) ‘Josepn Ilenry GREEN. 

46, Lincolu’s Lun Fields, April 15, 1835.”’ 

From Branssy Cooper, Esq F.R.S.Surgeonto Guy's 

Hospital, and Lecter on Anatomy, &c. &c. 

“Mr. Bizcanspy Cooper presents his complim ents te 
Mr. Georce ER ANKs, and has great pleasure in bearin; 
testimony of the efficacy otf his Solution of Copaiba in 
Gonorrhea, for which disease Mr. Cooper bas prescribed 
the Solution in teu or twelve cases with perfect success, 

**New Street, Spring Gardens, April 13,1835,’ 

From Witaiam Henrseu, Esq. No, 3, Furnival’s Inn, 
Holborn} late House Surgeon to the Free Hospital, 
Greville Street, Hatton Garden. 

“My dear Sir—I have given your Medicine in ver 
many cases of Gouorrhaa and Gleets, some of which 
had been many moecius under other treatment. and can 
bear testimony to its great eflicacy. | have found it to 

cure in amue li shorter time, and with more benefit to the 
general he: hanany othe r mode of treatment I know 

Of: the ge deralt ty of cases have been cured within 













1 
week from the commencement of taking the Medicine 
and some of them in less time thau that. Have the 


goodness to send me anothersupply. 
+ A um, dear Sir, yours, very truly, 

(Sigued) “ Wititam Hentscu, 
Pople Fi Franks, Surgeon, 90, 
Blacktriars Road, and may be hadof hisagents, Bar 
chay and Sons, Farringdon Street; Epwarps, 67, St. 
Paul's Churchyard ; Cheapside, 
corner of St. 150, Oxford Street; Joun- 
ston. 68, Cornhill; Strand; Bowne, St. 
George’s Ci are; Warts. 106, Edgeware 
Road, Loudoun; and Co. 15, Fenwick street, 


** April 15,18 
Prepared ( 7 ‘by 


Tuomas Bur.er, 4, 

Pauls; Sancei 

Prov, 
th 














Liverpool; at the al Tall, 54, Lower Sackville 
Street, Dublin; of J nahi R. Rarmes, Leith Walk, Edin 
ber au ct at all Wholesale and, Retail Patent Me- 
dic Vendersin te A Kingdom. Sold in bottles 


at2s.9d.3 4s. Gd diis.each, Duty ineladed, 


Cavrion.-~ ‘lo preveut imposition, the Honourable 
Commissioners of Stamps have directed the name of 
**George Faanks, lickfriars Road,’’ to be engraven 
on ihe Government Stamp. ° 

N.U.—Hospitais, and other Medical Charities, sup- 
plied asusual trom the Proprictor. 

*,* Mr Franks may beconsulted, everyday, as usual 
until? o'clock, 





each ; 3 and may be had of 





SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED EDITION! 
This Day is Published, Price 2s. 6d, Part II. of 
HE ADVENTURES of GIL BLAS 


of Santillane. Translated from the French of Le 
Sace by T. Smotuett, M.D. Embellished with Six 
flundred first-rate Engravings on Wood, from the Ori- 
ginal Designs of Jean “Gigoux. 

Each Part will contaiu at least Eighty Pages of Letter- 
press, and an average of Fifty Plates. The whole will be 
beautifully printed in royal 8yo. and the Work completed 
in Twelve Monthly Parts, 

London: J, J. Dusocner and Co. 
Street; Sold also by C. Tir, 
Hooper, Pall Mall East. 


75, Old Broad 
Flect Street; and H, 





cu Rv T is ON. ‘DE AFNESS, &e, 
This Day is Published, considerably enlarged and im- 
proved, 6th Edit. Price 7s. 6d. boards, 


TREATISE on the PHYSIOLOGY 
Pte and DISEASES of the EAR, containing the 
most approved Modes of Treatment, accompanied with 
Plates of the Organs of Sensation, exhibiting the Distri- 
bution of the Nerves, the Great Sympathetic Nerve, 
showing its Connexion with the Organs of Hearing and 
Sight, and a variety of Improved Acoustic Instruments, 
Illustrated with nearly 100 interesting Cases. 

By J, H. Curtis, Esq. Aurist to the King. 

London: Lonaman and Co, 


WORKS OF GE NE R AL INTE REST, 
Recently Published 
BY WHITTAKER AND CO. AVE MARIA LANE, 
Just Published, in 2 vols. Svo. with Illustrations of inte 
resting Localities and Costumes, and with a New Map 
of Germany, Price 24s. cloth, lettered, 
YKETCHES OF GERMANY AND 
THE GERMANS; with a glance at Poland, Hun- 
gary, and Switzerland, in 1834, 1835, and 1836. By an 
LISHMAN, Resident in Germany. 





Il. 
Second Edition, in 3 vols. post Svo. Ll. lls. 6d. 
GILBERT GURNEY. By the Author of “Sayings 
and Doings,” “ Love and Pride,” &e. % 
ILI. 
Fourth Edit‘on, in 1 vol. 8vo. 12s. cloth, with a Map of 
Ireland and Chart of the Shannon, 
INGLIS’s JOURNEY THROUGHOUT IRELAND, 
during the Spring, Sammer, and Autumn of 1834, 


Just Published, 2 vols. post 8vo. Price 18s. 
LOWENSTEIN, KING OF THE FORESTS, A 
Tale. By the Author of “Two Years at Sea.” 


Second Edition, in 8vo. with 16 highly: finished Wood- 
Engravings, by Baxtir, cloth, lettered, 16s. 

A THSTORY AND DESCRIPTION OF MODERN 
WINES, with considerable Improvements and Additions ; 
comprising the latest Parliamentary Reports on French 
Wines, and other Statistical Information; aud a New 
Preface, developing the System of the Port Wine Trade, 

By Cyrus Reppina. 


New Edition, Hlustrated by numerous Wood-cuts in the 
highest style of the art, by Baxter, in 3 vols, half-mo 
rocco cloth, 24s, 

OUR VILLAGE; Sketches of Rural Character and 

Scenery. By Mary Russe.t Mirrorp. 

Vil 


New and Enlarged Edition, in post Svo. with beautiful 
Wood-cut Vigne ‘ttes, by Baxter, in cloth, 7s. 6d.; and 
also handsomely bound in Turkey morocco, with gilt 
edges, 

THE BOOK OF FAMILY WORSHIP; consisting 
of a Four Weeks’ Course of Prayer, and Prayers suitable 
to the Festivals of the Church and other solemn occasions ; 
together with General Prayers for the Church, King, 

‘ergy, Wives, Husbands, Children, Friends, &c. and 

General Benedictions. By the Editor of the rcred 

Harp.” To which are added, * Jeremy Taylor's Sacra 

mental Meditations aud Prayers.” 

VILL 





New Edition, in 3 vols. 12mo. 21s, cloth, 

A DICTLONARY OF ENGLISH QUOT ATIONS 
FROM THE BRITISH POETS. Part L. Shakspeare 
—Part 2. Rhyme-- Part 3. Blank Verse, 

1X. 


Tn 1 vol. post 8vo. 12mo, 12s. boards, 

A DICTIONARY OF FOREIGN AND CLASSI. 
CAL QUOTATIONS, with English Translations, and 
ilustrated by Remarks and Explanations. By Huau 
Moore, Esq. 


X. 
In 1 vol, 12mo. 7s. 6d. boards, the Ninth Edition, 
Revised and Improved, 
MACDONNELL’S DICTIONARY of LATIN and 
FRENCH QUOTATIONS, To which are added many 
from the Greek, Spanish, and Italian Languages. Trans- 
lated into English, with Ilustratious, 


In — feap. Svo. illustrated by a View of the Poct’s 
Cottage and other Embe llishments, in cloth, 7s. 
THE RURAL MUSE, Poems by Joun Crane, the 
Northamptoushire Peas u t, Author of “The V illage Min 
strel,’’ * The Shepherd’s Calendar,” &e. 
XII, 
The Third Edition, royal 18mo. 6s, 
MY TEN YEARS’ IMPRISONMENT 
and Austrian Dungeons. By Sinvio Peuuico, 
by Tuomas Roscoe. 


in Italian 
Translated 


XIIT. 
BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 
A New Edition, brought down to the 
3 large vols. 8vo, 2/, 2s. cloth, lettered, 


A GENERAL 
By Joun Gorron, 
present time, 


XIV. 
In 2 vols, post 8vo. with a Map, and View of Algiers, 
21s. cloth, 
ALGIERS, WITH NOTICES OF 
BOURING STATES OF 
Barron Lorp, M.D, 
Establishment, 


THE 
BARBARY. 
M.R.C,S, of the 


NEIGH- 
By Percevat 
Bombay Medica! 


V. 
2 large: vols. Svo, 30s. 

THE HISTORY OF ITALY, from the Fall of the 
Western Ewpire to the Commencement of the Wars of 
the French Revolution, By Georce Percevat, Esq. 

XVI. 
New Edition, post 8vo. with a Map, 9s. cloth, 

A PERSONAL NARRATIVE of a TOUR through 
NORWAY, SWEDEN, and DENMARK, By H. D, 
Inout, Author of “ Ireland in 1834,” “ Spain in 1830, "ke. 
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This Day als! ayy 2a Pa greatly enlarged, 
Price 3s. Gd. cle 


th, 
E XCU R' SION S I LLU STRATIVE 

4 OF THE GEOLOGY AND LNATURA HIS- 
TORY OF THE ENVIRONS OF EDINBURGH, 

By Witniam Ruryp, M.R.C.S. &e. 
With Engravings and numerous Wood-cuts. 

Jonn AnpERSON junior, 55, North Bridge Street, Edin 
burgh; and Simpkin, Marsuatt and Co. London. 

lso, Just Published, 8vo. with a Plate, Price 6d, 
A KEY TO PHRENOLOGY, 

THE NE WE ST GU IDE TO THE HIGHLANDS, 
This Day, in 1 pocket volume, foolscap 8vo, 16s, with a 
most complete Travelling Map by ARrowsmitu, 
UIDE to the HIGHLANDS and 

ISLANDS of SCOTLAND, 

{neluding ORKNEY and ZETLAND; descriptive of 
their Scenery, Statistics, Antiquities, and Natural His- 
tory, with numerous Historical Notices, 

By Grorce and Perer Anperson, of Inverness, 

This work is the result of au extensive and familiar 
acquaintance with the Highlands and Islands of Scot- 
land, and the various publications relating to them. ‘The 

~ nuthors are constantly resident in the Highlands, aud 
have enjoyed peculiar opportunities of personally visiting 
and examining, and they have purposely inspected almost 
every scene and object described in their work. The de- 
sign of the undertaking is to present a full, but succinct 
delineation of this part of the kingdom, in a style inter- 
esting to the general reader, but so arranged as to form a 
complete Traveller’s Guide, 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


FOURTEENTH EDITION, 
In 12mo. Price 7s. with Plates, and Additional 
Illustrations, 

4VIDENCE of the TRUTH of the 

_4 CHRISTIAN RELIGION, derived from the 
Literal Fulfilment of PROPHECY; particularly as il- 
lustrated by the History of the Jews, and by the Disco- 
veries of recent Travellers. 

By ALexanoper Kertu, D.D. 
Minister of St. Cyrus, Kincardineshire. 
Author of “ Signs of the Times.” 

Waugh and Innes; and William Whyte and Co. Edin- 
hurgh; Longman and Co.; J. Hatchard and Son; J. 
Dunern ; Mil steep and Co.; Seeley and Sons ; Simp- 
kin, Marshall, and Co.; and J. "Nish ett and Co. London. 

Of whom may be ha, Just Published, in 8vo, 
Price ls. 6d. 

A LETTER tothe EDITOR of the QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, in Reply to certain Strictures in that Publi- 
cation, on the Rev. Dr. Keith’s Evidence of Prophecy. 

From the Rev. James Brewster, Minister of Craig, 

* Lectures on Christ’s Sermon on the Mount,” 
mies of Distinguished Laymen to the Truths 
i and “ Sermons on Practical Subjects,’ 














Viennese 










7, Leadenhall Street. 
Messrs. Wa. HW. ALLEN and CO, have Recently 
Imported from India the Following; 


I, 
H E 5 US 2 UT A 
Or, Hindu System of Medicine. 
Vol. L. 8vo. Price 9s. sewed, 


I. 
HUTTON’S MATHEMATICS IN ARABIC, 


Part L. 4to. Price 9s. sewed, 


THE RAJA TARANGINI; 
A History of Cashmir, 
4to, Price 1. 5s. sewed. 


IV. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON TILE CHINA 

AND EASTERN TRADE, 

By Joun Purpps. 
Royal Svo, 20s, cloth boards, 
By the Same Author, 
A TREATISE ON INDIGO. 
With Coloured Lithographic Sketches of the Plant, &c. 
Royal 8vo. Price 9s, boards. 


V. 
PROFESSOR WILSON’S SANSCRIT AND 
INGLISH DICTIONARY. 
2d Edit. greatly enlarged (a few Copies.) 4to. 
Price 5s, 15s. 6d. boards, 





A TREATISE on tae MUSIC oF TIIN NDOOSTAN. 
By Captain N. A. Winrakp. 


r 


8vo. Price e Ag boards, 





JOURNAL OF THE Ast ATIC SOCIETY OF 
BENGAL, to Dee. 1835. 2s. Gd. each No. 
Vv 


LiL. 
THE CALCUTTA CHRISTIAN OBSERVER, 
to Jan, 1836, 2s. 6d. each No. 
FRENCH ELEMENTARY BOOKS. 
_ Second Edit. 12mo. Price 3s bound in cloth, 
NHERVILLE’S FIRST STEP TO 
47 FRENCH. Indispensable to, snd in harmony with 
all French Grammars. 

“We notice this little work from a conviction of its 
utility. Leeds Times. 

“ One great difficulty is removed by the work—that of 
ting between the English and French gram- 
1 construction.” — Courier. 

The 'y wiullel between the pronunciation, etymology, 

: and idioms of the parts of sper ch. ison a new 
adds to the value of the work.”—Old M nthly. 
‘ ry inte resting and engaging little volume well 
deserves especial notice. We conceive this ‘ First Step 
to French’ a ve ry large one ”*-—Tyne Mercury. 














FRENCH PHRASE ‘, “AND IDIOMS FOR 
BEGINNERS. 

Second Edit. consi lerably angmeuted, with a Voeabuls ary 
and Fourteen Wood-cats, Price 4s. 6d bound in ith,” 
L’BCHO DE PARIS; 

' A Selection of Familiar Phrases which a Pupil would 
aily hear sitid around him if he were living amoug 
Freneh Pe op te. Dy M.A. P. Lepage 

An hundreds of excellent works on the French 
not one enables the English to converse with 
es when in France, beeause their familiar conversa. 
tion abounds in idioins, hitherto oyly learut on the spot 
when (co late. 

The Echo de Paris fills up that chasm, for the le: arner 
will f in it allahe idioms and chit-chat of the Freneh 
in avery novel and jgteresi#ug shape, 

London: Errivovan Wiison, 88, Royal Exehange ; 
and al) Bookseliess, : 
























NEW WORK 8, 
JUST PUBLISHED BY RICHARD BENTLEY, 
New Builington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to His Majesty. 
In 3 volumes 8vo. with numerous Portrai's, 
OSTHUMOUS MEMOIRS 
OF HIS OWN TIME. 
By Sir Naruanten WinntamM Wraxatt, Bart. 
Now first published. 

Including Original Anecdotes of the most distinguished 
Political and Literary Personages, Wits, and Beauties 
of the latter part of the Reign of George LIT. and of 
the Regency. 

2. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 
THE LIFE OF THE FIRST EARL OF 
SHAFTESBURY. 
By Dr. Kipris, &c. 
From Original Documents in the possession of the 
Family. 
Now First Puprisren. 
Edited by G. W. Cooke, Esq. 
Author of '* Memoirs of Lord Bolingbroke,’ &e, 


Tn 2 vols. post 8vo. 
EXCURSIONS IN SWITZET 
By J. Fenimore Cooper, Usq. 
Author of “ ‘The Pilot,” “ The Spy,” &e, 


LLAND. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
RECOLLECTIONS oF AN ARTILLERY 
OFFICER ; 

Or, Scenes and ApveENTURES 
In IRELAND, America, Franpers, aud France, 
By Benson Eare Hitt, Esq. 


In Monthly Parts, Price 5s. each (to be completed in 
Ten Parts), Part IT. stbeliivhed with Portraits of 
Lords Howe and St. Vincent, and Mr. James, was 
Published on the 30th June, 

JAMES’S NAVAL HISTORY 
OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

Yevised and Ilustrated with Aneedotes and Notes. 
AND A CONTINUATION OF THE HISTORY TO 
THE PRESENT TIME, 

By Captain Caamrer, R.N 
Numerous Portraits and Plans of B attles will also be 
given with the succeeding Parts, 
6 


In 2 vols, post 8vo. 
ori ee Boe ee ee oe ae ee 
By the Author of § “A Year in Spain,” 


Second Edit. Revised, raetits New Preface, &e 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Fifteea Characteristic Illustrations, 
PARIS AND THE PARISIANS IN 1835, 
By Frances ‘Trot.ore, 
Author of “ Domestic Manners of the Americans,” &c, 





8. 
In 4 vols. 8vo. handsomely bound, Price 30s. embellished 
with upwards of 24 Portraits, Views, &e. 
BOURRIENNE’S CELEBRATED MEMOIRS 


OF THE 
EMPEROR NAPOLEON 
To which are now first added, 
A HISTORY OF THE HUNDRED DAYS, 
Of the BATTLE of WATERLOO, 
OF NAPOLEON’S EXILE AND DEATH AT 
ST. HELENA, 
Vith Anecdotes and Ilustrative Notes. 
FR om THE MOST AUTHENTIC SOURCES, 
Many hitherto Unpublished. 
Also, Just Ready, 
In 2 volumes post Svo. with Illustrations, 
IMPRESSIONS OF ENGLAND 
By Count Evovarp pz Menrorr. 


Dedicated. by Permission, to the Rev. J. R. Major, A.M, 
Head — of King’s — ye School. 
*vice Six Shilling 

JOPULAR GE OG RAPHY ; 

Designed as a Companion to Thomas's Library 
and Imperial Atlases, and for the Use of Schools and 
Families. By Rowtanp Bonn, 

Lecturer on Geography and Mathematics at the London 
Institution, 

Numerous and valuable as are the wrilings on Physical 
and Political Geography, it is presumed “that no oiher 
Work as limited in size, and protessing the same ends, is 
in existence. Its objects are to point out the peculiarities 
of different regions, and ail the varicties of terrestial phe- 
nomena; to trace their causes, and to exhibit their effeet 
upon the uatural productions of the Earth, and upon the 
Human Race for the purpose of deducing existing appear 
auces from general aul invariable laws. 

Also, Just Completed, l4s. plain, or 2is. coloured, 
THOMAS’S LIBRARY ATLAS OF MODERN AND 
ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, 

The First Series, showing the diferent St ates of Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America, divided according to the Geue- 
ral Treaty of Peace in 1815, and exhibiting the Discove- 
ries of Denham, C Lappe rtou, Parry, Franklin, aud Ross; 
the Second Series being desigued to illustrate Ancient 
History aud the Classic Authors; the whole comprising 

80 Maps. 

“Well engraved, remarkably ele 
and very accurate.’—New Monthly 

“ Accurately and clearly eugr ive, ad: remarkably 
cheap.” — Metropolitan Magazine 

Also, Price Lvs. he fe lis. coloured, 
THOMAS’S IMPERIAL SCHOOL ATLAS. 

Containing Forty-Four Maps ou imperial dto, engraved 
by Lizars. 

Also, Just Pablished, Price 2s 6d cloth, 
POPULAR STATISTICS AND USIVERSAL 
GEOGRAPILY; 

A Perpetual Companion to all the Almanacks 

Containing the Length, Bread h, Population, Chief 
Cities, Produce, Government, &e. of every State in 
the World; Distance Tables, Chic 
tory, Biography, and Geographical I 

value of all Foreign Coins, Height of Mountains, : 
Length of Rivers, 3 many other Curious aud Useful 
Tables, and an Engraved Chart of the World, after Sie. 
eatcr’s Projection, 

“Without exaggeration, it contains a larger hody of 
information than was ever before compre i 
stnall a spaee, or sold at so low a price.” 
Magaz ne. 

“Emiuently entitled to commendation; clear, con- 
densed, aud useful *-~Liter iy Gasetie 

Loudon; Joseru Tuaaemss, |, Finch Lane, Cornhill: 
and Sold by Srp and SJansivait, aud ali Booksellers. 
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Published this Day, in 2 vols, post 8vo. dae Portraits, 
neat cloth boards, Price 1/. 
T. PETERSBURGH, CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE, and NAPOLI DI ROMANIA, in 1833 
and 1324, A characteristic picture, drawn during his 
Residence there, 





By M. Von Trerz, 
Prussian Councillor of Legation. 


SIBYL LEAVES; or, "Drawing: -room Scraps. 


Consisting of Groups of Figures, Flowers, Vases, Birds. 


Jutterflies, &c. &c. presenting a variety of Studies in the 
art of cutting out Black Paper, for the instruction -and 
amusement of Young Ladies, 

u 1 vol, oblong dto. in elegant faney boards, with 34 
Plates, Price li 
Il 


EVERY ENGLISIM: 
MA 





‘HIS OWN GERMAN 
TER 
Or, the Shortest and Easiest Iritroduction to a Theoreti- 
eal and Practical Knowledge of the German Language. 
sy J. S. Reisenper, 
In 1 vol. 12mo. cloth boards, Price 5s, 

A. Ricurer and Co, Foreign Booksellers, 30, Soho 

Square, 





In 1 Bvo. Price 9 


as" ~RTATION on the PROGRESS 
: of ETHICAL PHILOSOPHY, chiefly during 
the 17th and 18th Centuries, By the Right Hon. Sir 
James Mackinrosu. Witha Preface hy the Rev, Wi- 

Liam Wurewent, M.A. Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bi idge. 

“Done with taste, discrimination, and, as far as the 
subject would admit, that ease and perspicuity which flow 
from the complete mastery of a congenial subject.’’— 
Q cartes 'y Review. 

‘The admirable treatise on the History of Ethieal 
Phitosoph y by Sir James Mackintosh, which forms part 
of the Prolegomena to the new edition of the “ Eneyelo- 
peedia Britannica,’ has been lately published in a sepa- 
rate form, with a Preface by Mr. Whewell containing an 
excellent view of its leading objects and doctrines.”— 
Edinburgh Review. 

“Thatinimitable ‘Dissertation on Ethical Philosophy,” 
which is prefixed to the new edition of the Encyclopr- 
dia.’— Francis JEFFREY, 

Adam and Charles Black, Edinburgh; Longman and 
Co.; Simpkin and Marshall; Whittaker and Co,; and 
Hamilton, Adams, and Co. London; and John Cum- 
ming, » Dut jin. 














WORKS ON NATU RA IISTORY, 
Recently Published by WHIT T AKER and CO, 
l. 


CUVIER’S REGNE ANIMAL. 

Now complete, in 16 vols. illustrated by upwards of 860 
Engravings by Landseer, Basie, and other engravers, 
Price, in ext ra cloth boards, in demy 8vo. 261. 88.; 
royal 8vo, 391. 12 deg? * Svo. coloured, 511, 12s. ; demy 
4to. In lia proofs, 


TRAE ANIMAL ‘KINGDOM, described 


and arranged in conformity with its organization, 
By the late Baron Cuvier, 

Translated, with large additions, by E. Gatrrira, F.A.S., 
Lieut.-Col. C. Namivron Saurrua, F.R.S., E. Pipeeon, 
J. Enwarp Gray, F.R.S. and others. 

This elaborate and comprehensive subject is divided 
into Classes, each of which may be had separately, 
Prospectuses of the various editions may be had of the 
Publishers, and of all Booksellers. 
2 






New Edit. 2 vols. post 8vo. 28s. cloth lettered, 
THE FEATHERED TRIBES OF THE BRITISH 
ISLANDS, 

By Ronerr Mupre, 

With considerable additions and improvements, and 
embellished with numerous engravings of birds, carefully 
drawn and coloured by the best artists. 





Tu 1 vol. post Svo. illustrs ated by various Wood-cuts, 
Price 12s. cloth, 

THE HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION OF FOSSIL, 
FUEL, THE COLLIERIES, AND COAL TRADE 
OF GREAT BRITAIN, 

By the Author of “ ‘Treatise on Manufactures in Metal,” 
" in hacker s Cyclopw.tia, 

4 


Inl eo vol Price 6s. 
FIRST LINES OF ZOOLOGY, 
by een Mupir. 


In 1 vol. foolscap 8vo met ated by numerous Wout 
cuts, by Baxter, 6s. 6d. cloth lettered, 
THE SEA-SIDE COMPANION 
Or, Marine Natural History, 
By Miss Ronerrs, 


6. 
Also, by the Same Authoress, 
In fuolscap Svo. with several superior Wood-engravings, 
the 2d Edit. Price 6s. 6d. in cloth, 
THE CONCHOLOGIST’S COMPANION, 


7. 
And also, in 12mo. Pri ice Gs. cloth, 
THE WONDERS QF THE STABLE KING- 
DOM DISPL AY 2D. 
“ A very pleasing and elegant introduction to botanical 
sience,’’— Eclectic Review. 





Small 8vo.a New Edition, with 18 superior Engravings 
ou wood, by Branston, Price 6s. Ed, 
cloth lettered, 
THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE 
By the late Rev. Ginnenr Ware, M.A, 
With Additions by Sir Wint1am Jaroine, Bart. 
9 


18mo. Price 3s. 6d in cloth, illustrated by Wood-cuats, 
A POPULAR GUIDE TO TILE OBSERVATION 
OF NATURE; 
Or, = nts of Ind:eement to the Stady of Natural Pro 
duc Ap pee arances in their Connexions and Ke- 
howiug the great extent of knowledge attaiu 
able by the unaided exercise of the senses, 
By Ropertr Muotre. 





In ies? 


tn Fe no. with C oloure dl Plates, Price 5s 
LETYERS ON ENTOMOLOGY, 


In 3 vols. ap no. illnstrated by 144 hight. — Lu 
wings, 13s. 64, large paper 

JHE book GF PUTTERS LL MOTHS, AND 

sp HINGI é 

By Captain Taomas Brown, E.R.S, F.LS 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





On Wednesday, July 6, will be Pablished, feap. 8vo. 


POPULAR ACCOUNT of the 
PUBLIC and PRIVATE LIFE of the ANCIENT 
GREEKS. 
Intended chiefly for the Use of Young Persons, 
Translated from the German of Hemnaica Hase. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


This Day is Published, in small 8vo. Price 7s. 


HE BIRTH-DAY, AND OTHER 
POEMS. 
By Canouine Bow es, 

Authoress of “ Ellen Fitzarthur,” “ The Widow’s Tale,” 
“ Solitary Hours,” “ Chapters on Churchyards,” “ Tales 
of the Factories,’ &e. 

Wittram Brackwoop and Sons, 

T. Cavett, London, 


This Day is Published, in 4 vols. 8vo. with Maps and 
Inscriptions, Price 31. in cloth boards and lettered, 
RAVELS in NORTHERN GREECE, 
By WitrtaAm Martin Leaxe, F.R,S. &e. 
J. Ropwetr, 46, New Bond Street. 

Of whom may be had, by the Same Author, 
TRAVELS pat Pe: MOREA. 8 vols. 
JOURNAL TOUR in ASIA MINOR, 
_TOPOG RAP NYY of ATHENS, 1 vol. 


On the 5th of July will be Published, in 2 vols. 8vo, 


DMIRAL NAPIER’S ‘ACCOUNT 
OF THE WAR IN PORTUGAL BETWEEN 

DON PEDRO AND DON MIGUEL, with Plans of 

his Action off Cape “ — nt. 

a Few Day 

CAPTAIN JOUN PAT rE RSON’ sADVENTURES, 
with Notices of the Officers, and of the 50th or Queen's 
Own Regiment; from 1807 to 142], in 1 vol. post 8vo, 

T. and W. Boone, 29, New Bond Street. 
FEW COMPLETE SETS 
MIRROR, Vol, 1 to 25, may now be 

61. 17s. boards, or half- bound, 87. 15s. 

Those who may wish to complete their Volumes or 
Sets, should, without delay, give the order to their Book- 
seller, as some two or three hundred of the Numbers are 
nearly out of print. 

The Volume, comprising the Numbers from January to 
July, Price 5:. 6d, boards, 

London: : Joun Limarrp, 143, Strand, 
JUVENILE BOOKS. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
For Young Historians. 

Embellished with upwards of Sixty Engravings, 3s. 6d. 
2. HOLIDAY EVENINGS. By Mrs. Cuinp. 2 6 
3. A GARLAND of JUVENILE POEMS. 

By Ditto... 
4. The YOUNG LADY’S STORY- 
By Miss Lisiie 

5. EARLY IMPRESSIONS. By A Lapy. 

6. The JUVENILE EVERY-DAY BOOK, cmbbialiledio’ 
with upwards of 100 Engravings, will be Ready in a 
Few Days. 


Edinburgh; and 


1 vol. 


of the 


had, Price 


Joun Limairp, 143, Strand. 


London: 
GUIDES | FOR TRAVEL LE RS. 
By F. Coounan, 

s. d. 

To St, Petersburg.... 8 0 | 
Up the Rhine 40 | To Italy 
To Paris, 7th Edit... 4 0 To the Coast of Eng- 
ToBelgium& Yolland 70 | land é 
To Brussels .... 26 | Ditto, in P ats 
To Calais.... 26 | French Interpreter... 
To Boulogne 3.6 | German Loterpreter 
Panoramaofthe Rhine 8 0 } Customhouse Guide .. 

Pablished for the Author, by C. Prouv, 5, King Wil- 
iam Street, Strand, 


NEW GUIDES TO TILE CONTINENT, Ke, 
2 vols. demy 8vo. superbly illustrated, 


care SAS e IN MDCCCXXNXI. 
By Joun Srrane, Esy 


Through France 


1 vol. royal 12mo. illustrated, 
COURT AND CAMP OF CARLOS, 
By Micuarn Burke Honan, Esq. 

Ill 


THE 


A Second Edition of 
PENCILLINGS BY THE 
By N.P.Wiirts, Esq. 
V. 


WAY, 


Tn 3 vols. post 8vo, Plates, 
M Y NOTE-BOO K. 
By the Author of “ British America,” &c,. 
V 


In 1 vol. post 8vo. 
ITALY AND SWITZE 
By Couimissary-General ‘I 

Vv 


RLAND, 


“HOMSON, 


1 vol. post &vo. 
RUSSIA AND POL 
By Rayrorp RamBie 
Joun Macronr, St. James’s Squ are. 


13, Great Marlborough Street, July 2. 
Mr. COLBURN HAS PUBLISHED THIS DAY 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKKS. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo 
R 8. ARM YTAGE; 
FEMALE DOMINATION, 
By the ae of “ Mothers and Daughters.” 


Il. 
DIARY OF A DESENNUYER, 
In 2 vols, post Svo. 
“L‘expérience du monde brise le carur, ou le bronze.” 
~CHAMPFORT, 


Il. 
Dedicated, by Permission, to his Majesty. 

Part IL, Price 1s. (to be completed in 24 W eekly Shilling 
Numbers, with numerous Portraits, Xc.)and in Monthly 
Parts, Price 3s. 6d. each, 

CAPTAIN BRENTON’S NAVAL 

GREAT BRITALN, 
To tus Present Time. 
From Official Documents and other Authentic Sources, 
lso, Just Ready, 
THE VIOLIN AND ITs) PROFESSORS 

From the Earliest Period to the Preseut Time, 

With a MEMOIR of PAGANINI, 
Numerous Anecdotes, Xe. 
By Groxor Dupouna. 1 vol. 7s 6d. bound, 


HISTORY OF 





Just Published, in 3 vols. post 8vo, Price 31s. 6d. bas. 


Be Nok Nee EAM; 
OR, THE INCONSISTENT MAN, 
Saurru, Even, and Co, Cornhill. 


Just Pablished, in 3 —. post 8vo. 31s. Cd. boards, % 


HE MASCARENHAS. 
A Legend of the Piasnlese in India, 
By the Author of “ Prediction.” 
“Thecharacters are introduced skilfully, and exquisitely 
depicted.’—New Monthly Magazine. 
This is a singularly well told tale, and must teud to 
establish a high and enduring reputation for the author.” 
— Metropolitan. 
“ The scenes are very sweetly written.’—Lit. Gaz. 
«This isa most remarkable work, both for vigour of 
conception and truth, and amplitude of detail.”— Tait's 
Edinburgh Magazine. 
Sairu, Evper, and Co, Cornhill, 
Just Published, in post 8vo. Price 10s, 6d. boards, o1 or 
elegantly bound in embossed satin, Price 21s. 


A. DAY IN THE WOODS; 
ik Being he onneeted og of Tales and Poems. 
By Tuomas Mivuer, Basket Maker, 

“Mr. Miller seems to have nahn born a poet; his verse 
is the very personification of tenderness aud feeling ; 
there is so genuine a spirit, and such taste, harmony, and 
originality. His — too, is at once nervous aud ori- 
vinal, and claims attention from its simplicity and ten- 
cerness.” Courles. 

“ Tle is essentially poetical; he sees every object with 
the eye of a poet and expresses his conceptions in lan- 
guage poetical, equally as to rhythm, metre, and figure. 
Hlis prose is also good, both 
and correctness of stsle. He is a much better writer than 
many modern authors, who doubiless think themselves 
‘ his betters.’ ’— Times. 

Samira, ELper, 


as Lo clearness of expression 


and Co, Cornhill. 
: Just Published, Price Ys. half-bound, 
V ILLY’S HOLIDAYS; 
Or, Conversations on different kinds of Go 
vernments. 
Intended for Young Children, 
By Jane Mancer. 
Also may be had, by the Same Author, 
WILLY’S STORIES FOR YOUNG CHILDREN; 
Calculated to Explain the Manuer of Building a 
House, &c. &c. 
Half bound, Price 2s. 
T Rs SF AS ON 83 
Stories for Young Children. 
Winter; 2, Spring; 3, Summer; 4, Autumn. 
25. each vol half-bour: d. 
JOHN HOPKINS’S NOTIONS ON POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 
s. Gd.; a smaller edition, ls. 6d. 
MAN, Keres, Orme, Brown, GREE 
LoneMAN, 
“BRITISH LEGLON IN- 
This Davy, in 1 vol. 


Vol. 1, 


12mo, 4 


London: Lona :N, and 


SPALN, 
1 Svo. with Plates, Price 12s. 

OURNAL OF THE MOVEMENTS 
e OF THE BRITISH LEGION SINCE ITS 
FIRST ARRIVAL IN SPAIN; with Views of San 
Sebastian, Pi ges, the Enemy Lines, &c.; to which, 
moreover, are appende d authentic Lists of the Officers 
dead of Typhus at Vittoria, and the Killed and Wounded 
on the Sih of May. 

By An OrrFicer, 
Late of the Quarter-Master General's Staff. 
Er FINGHAM WILSON, 88, Royal Exchar 


The Fifth Edition, Price 4s 
\ POPULAR TREAT ISK ‘ON DIS- 
i EASES OF THE GENERATIVE SYSTEM, 
With a concise Anatomical Review of its Organs, anda 
Physiological Account of their Functions. Together 
with Remarks ou the more probable causes of Local De- 
bility ; the Nature and Treatment of Syphilis, &e.; and 
Practical Observations On an approved Method for the 
Cure of Strictures of the Urethra, Xe, 
By Joun Guy, 
Member of the Koyal College of Surgeons, 
6, Robert Street, Adelp! ‘A 

Published by the Author, and Sold by Churchill, 16, 
Prince’s Street, Soho; Simpkin and Mayshall; Onwhyn, 
4, Catherine Strect, Strand; Marsh, 145, Oxtord Street ; 
Chappell, 97, Royal Exchange ; and by all Booksellers. 

“ The auatomy, physic logy, and pathology, contained 
in this Treatise, must be interesting to all, but most par- 
ticularly to that class of readers’ who are suffering from 
the various maladies on which it so ably treats.’—London 
Me tical and Sur val Jou rnal. 


TIOLIDAY AMUSEMENT AT IOME, 
Ina h ee 12mo. vol. neatly bound in cloth, with the 
ates plain, 5s, 6d. ; or coloured, 6s 6d. 


N re ETINGS for AMUSING KNOW- 
LEDGE. By Miss IL. J. Woop. 

“A ple asant volume, with interesting information on 
subje ‘ sts of Natural History (with Engravings) and amus- 
ing stories, Intended to enforce and illustrate some im- 
portant moral truth, An excellent present for youth,”— 
Observer. 


With Twenty-four beantil ul Wood-cuts, New Edition, 
rice Bs. Gd. neatly bound in cloth, 
SKETCHES OF NATURAL HISTORY. 

By Many Howirr. 

“ We used to think the ‘ Original Poems’ of the Misses 
Taylor the perfection of the union of the simple phrase 
of prose with the musie of verse; but Mrs, LHowitt's 

Sketches excel them,”’—Spectater. 


Appropri: ately embe ith Seventeea Wood Enzra- 
vings in the firs ¥ st style of the art, 
. Price 3s, Gd. neatly bound, 
STORY WITHOUT AN END. 
From the German of KF. W, Carove. 
By Mrs, Austin. 
“This isa gem! All that is sweet, serious, and solemn, 
in the wande rsof a child U 
inchildhood andits daw niug conceptions, finds a portraiture 
nature. Ile discourses with flowers, insects, birds, rep- 
&e. and hears from their own mouths an account of 
the ‘ir several histories, feelings, and avocations, The lan 
guage is exquisisely poetic a aud full of infantine sim- 
plicity. ‘The vignettes are esccated with great delicacy 
aad spirit.”--E. ‘vaminer. 


Lirvinaguam Witson, 38, Royal Exchange. 


from the pencil of 


among the productions of 





This Day, in cloth, Price 4s. 6d. the Eighth Vol. of the 


CJATURDAY MAGAZINE. 
KS Phe whole of this Work has been Reprinted, and 
is always kept on Sale, 
Weekly Numbers... 1d. | Half-yearly Vols. .. 
Monthly Parts ..... 6 Annual Vols. .. 
Lt onlon: Joun W. . Parser, West 8 3 


Pe 7 his Da ty is Published, 
HE PICTORIAL BIBLE, Part V. 
Price 2s. This Work is also published in Weekly 
Numb vers, Price 6d. each. 

THE COMPANION TO THE NEWSPAPER, 
XLII. Price 6d. 

THE MUSICAL LIBRARY, Part XXVIII. Priee 
2s. This Part completes the New Volumes, one of Instru- 
mental the other of Vocal Music, which may be had, 
uniformly bound with the four preceding volumes, 12s. 

THE SUPPLEMENT TO THE MUSICAL LI- 
BRARY, No. XXVIII. Price Gd. This Number also 
completes a Volume, uniformly bound with the preceding 
volumes, Price 7s. 6d. 

London: CHaRrLes K NiGuT and Co. 21, L udgate Street. 


4s. 6d. 
6 


No. 


“sS5St ieee o ty ag 1. 


This Day is Issued, Nos. VI. 
’ f YHE LONDON and WE ‘ST MINSTER 
REVIEW, Price 6s. 

Contents :—L. Sir John Walsh’s Contemporary His- 
tory: Tories, Whig s, and Radicals—2. Quarterly Review 
upon French Novels —3. The White Man’s Grave: 
Sierra Leone— ic Poor Laws for Ireland—5. Translations 
of Faust—6. Discoveries respecting the Nebulae —7. De- 
Parliament—8, Catholic 


signs for the New Houses of 
and Protestant Popery—9. Domestic Arrangements of 
the Working Classes—L0. Willis’s Pencillings and Ink- 
lings of Adventure—Ll. Bribery and Intimidation—12, 
Freuch Literature. 

Joun Macrong, St. James's Square. 


Bec KWOODS EDINBURGH 
MAGAZINE, No. CCXLIX, for Juuy. 
Contre 
I. Passages from the Diary of a late Physician. 
16. he Merchant's Clerk — UL, Alcibades the Young 
Man — IIT. Isaac Cheek; “the Man of Wax” — IV. 
Wraxall’s Posthumous Memoirs—V. The British School 
of Paiuting— The Devil’s Doings, or Warm Work in 
Wirtemberg—VII. The Cotton Manufacture, and the Fac- 
tory Systein—VIII, The Metaphysician. No.2. Brown 
on Cause and Effect—1X. The Arts. Hiats to Amateurs 
—X. Shakspeare in Germany. Part 5. Shakspeare’s 
Comedies— Midsummer Night's Dream. 
Witiram Biackwoop and Sons, 
London. 


METROPOLITAN 
M AG AZINE, for Juny, 
Contains, among other interesting Articles, the following : 
1. Snarley-yow, or the Dog | 9. Apology for Phrenolog sy 
Fiend 10. Letters to Brother John, 
2. Poor Relations , 
3. Literary Remains of | 11. 
azlitt, with Notice of | 12, 
his Life, by his Son Sketches counected 
. Ardent Troughton with Layeock Abbey 
_ Passion of Progression 13. Pedestrian Pour through 
A nne-Anacreontic Wales and England 
The Prado 14. Life, Opinions, and Per- 
. Extempore Lines sonal Adventures of 
John Ketch 
With Notices of New Works, New Music, Fine Arts, 
Drama, &e. 
Saunpenrs and Orrey, Conduit Street, Hanover Square; 
Be.n and Brapeure, Edinburgh; Smita and Son, Glas- 


gow; and J. Cummine, Dublin. 
F 4 YHE 
MAGAZINE, FOR JULY 1826, 
Containing : 
. The Salt Trade of England, 
1 Singing Birds. 
Ill. The Present Hour. 
1V. Prospectus of a New Dictionary. 
V. A Tale of the Gairloch, 
VI. The Exportation cf Machinery. 
VII. Mount Sinai and the City of Petra, 
VILL. Things that Have Been. 
= The Last Field of Brian Boruimhe. 
. Germany in 1831, 
x Killiecrankie. 
XII. The Anatomy of Bachelors. 
XILL The Hebrides. 
XLV. The Feast of the Poets, in a Letter from 
Cantab. 
Memorabilia of the Life of Silas Hoskins, 
XVI. A Fairy Tale. a 
XVII. The Philosophy of Surnames. 
Glasgow: Roserr Sruarr and Co, 
London: BaLpwin 
Edinburgh: Bein 
CUMMING. 
THE 
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Edinburgh; aud 


Tuomas CavELt, 


Ah HE 





0. 
The Republique 
Autobiographical 


This Day is Published, Price Qs. 6d. 


SCOTTISH MONTHLY 


XV. 


Ingram Street. 
and Crapock, Paternoster Row, 
and Bravrure. Dublin: Joun 
SCOTTISH MONTHLY, 
NO.TI. 
Published on June Ist. 
CONTAINS THIRTEEN ARTICLES 
ACKNOWLEDGED MERIT, 

“ The review of Captain Back's work is a paper worthy 
to be compared, in respect to the writer’s knowledge and 
general views of the subject, with those articles which do 
so much eredit to the Quarterly. * Scottish Clergymen 
of the Old School,’ is acharming article, so fall of beauty 
and good feeling that we can hardly resist the tempt: ution 
ot giving our readers a piece of it; but they had better 
read the whole. * * * In closing ‘the Number, we feel 
that we have enjoyed a good deal of pleasure during its 
perusal.”"—Spectator. 

“Tt isto us a pleasing feature of the mental impress of 
our day, that a new cz vndidate for periodical patrouage is 
thus isstied forth with usefulness stan ped upon it brow.’ 
—Publie Ledger. 

* We have] rused the whole Number with much inte+ 
rest and satisfaction.” Edinburgh Patrict. 

“ In general terms we may state that the taste, talent, 
and sound literature of this heme bora Journal, are infe- 
rior to nothiug metropolitan which we at this moment 

can ci vil to our re emenibr: Ace. Gi asgow Co uric, 


OF 


Lenina: Printed by Jeunes. Crayton, of No.7, W ind. 
sor Court, Strand; and Published by him at No.9, 
Wellingtoa street, Straud, 














